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THE ROMANCE OF NATURE. 


The Romance of Nature; or the Flower-Seasons illustrated. By Louisa Anne | 


Twamley. The plates engraved after original drawings from nature, by 
the Author. Tilt. 


At this beautiful season, when the things of artificial life become more than 


usvally distasteful, a book which tells of gardens and fields and hedgerows, must | 
be as welcome to the chafed and fevered spirit, as the scenes of which it treats | 


would be refreshing to our aching eyes and unstrung nerves ; that book, it being 
premised, the work of one whom a genial love and a frequent observation of na- 
ture have made an artist and poet,—aind not the manufacture of ‘some town me- 
chanist. When we read in her preface with what unaffected earnestness (as 
though pleading the cause of familiar friends,) Miss Twamley spoke of the in- 
troduction of wild flowers into her pages, we were immediately content to re- 
sign ourselves to her guidance :— 

“Many far more magnificent might have been selected ; but it is the poetry 
of our own meadows, and lanes, and dingles, and ‘ little running brooks,’ that 
I wished to point out to my readers. Had J only made acquaintance with Flow- 
ers in the costly conservatory, or the trimly laid-out garden, (though I dearly 
love a garden,) I should not feel their beauty and blessings half sv deeply as [ 
now do. Wild flowers seem the true philanthropists ef their race. Their ge- 
nerous and cheerful faces ever give a kindly greeting to the troops of merry vil- 
lage children who revel in their blossomy wealth ; and right welcome are they, 
gladdening the eyes of the poor mechanic when he breathes the fresh country 


airon Sunday, and gathers a handful of cowslips or daffodils, or prouder fox- | 


gloves, to carry home, and set in the dim window of his pent-up dweiling. So 
dear and beautiful are wild flowers, that one would think every one must love 
them.” 

After some graceful introductory verse, we begin at once with * the first faint 
blossoms of the spring.”” or rather as Miss ‘Twamley calls them, “ friends in 
winter,” the Snow-drop, and the Crocus, with a cheerful note of accompani- 
ment from the * household bird with the red stomacher.” But in commemo- 
rating these first tokens of hope and promise, could not our authoress afford to 
cast one gracious backward glance, or bestow one kindly word upun the solitary 
flower of mid-winter—the link, as it were, between life and death,—the Christ- 
mas Rose? Wecan only forgive her the omission for the sake of her pretty 
verses to the flowers with which she has chosen to begin the year, and the) yet 


pleasanter prose in which she has framed a rich treasury of pictures from) the | 


old poets, who have dwelt with a vigour and a music—alas! now not to be 
equalled— 


‘* Upon the soote season, that bud and bloome forthe brings.” 


She has done well, however, to confine her selections (making the one excep- 
tion in favour of Shelley,) to the works of those fathers of English song: had 
she permitted herself to collect from the writers of to-day, her ‘ Romance of 
Nature’ might have been as interminable as any of Mademoiselle de Scudery’s. 
The songs of the modern choir, too, would have sounded feeble after the lusty 
music of brave old Chaucer, and the more deiicate, if less manly tones of quaint 
graceful Herrick. We cannot resist a few lines by the latter poet, which, to our 
thinking, far surpass Thomson's well-worn and celebrated passage, describing 
the departure of winter. 


Filed are the frosts, and now the fields appeare, 
Recloth'd in fresh and verdant diaper ; 
‘Thawed are the snowes, and now the lusty spring 
Gives to each mead a neat enamelling ; 
The palmes put forth their gemmes ; and every tree 
Now swaggers in her leafy gallantry. 

o + * * 


What gentle winds respire! as if here 

Never had been the northern plunderer, 

To strip the trees and fields to their distresse, 
Leaving them in a pittied nakednesse. 

And look now when a frantic storm doth teare 

A stubborne oak or holme, long growing there, 
But lull’d to calmnesse, then succeeds a breeze, 
That scarcely stirs the nodding leaves of trees, d&c. 


Neither can we pass Prior's charming lines to the Crocus, stolen from a fur- 
ther page of the ‘ Spring memories and musings.” 


Dainty yotng thing 

Of life! thou venturous flower, 

Who growest through the hard cold bower 
Of wintry spring. 


Thou various hued, 
Soft, voiceless bell, whose spire 
Rocks in the grassy leaves like wire, 
In solitude. 


Like patience, thou 

Art guiet in thy earth, 

Instructing Hope that virtue's birth 
Is feeling’s vow. 


Thy fancied bride, . 
The delicate Snow-drop, keeps 
Her home with thee : she wakes and sleeps 
Near thy true side. 


Will man but hear! 

A simple flower can tell 

What beauties in his mind should dwell 
Through passion’s sphere. 


Mies Twamley’s second illustration of spring is the Pyrus Japonica, that 
cheerful and hardy flower, whose rubies (forgive the conceit,) may be some- 
times seen smiling out, when stem and garden-paling are thickly mantied with 
snow: but we must leave it, and see what she has to say, and what she has ga- 
thered of other flowers more familiar to the poets—of Daisies, those 





dear English flowers 
Growing in meadows that are ours, 
For any child to pull ; 


with their thousand fanciful names ; by one called “a flock of fairy sheep,”— 
by Shelley, “‘ those pearled Arcturi of the earth ;”—vof the Primrose, cele- 
brated by rare Ben Johnson, as the “‘ Spring’s own spouse,’—of Daffodils, 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; 


and Violets, that, all modest as they be, are only less celebrated in song, than 
the Queen Rose herself. The two last (counting the garden Narcissus as the 
cousin-german to the homelier, but gayer field-fluwer,) have been delicately 
drawn, and daintily sung by our authoress ; and, to make amends for the omis- 
sion of the Daisy, from the list of her painted fayourites,—a flower, indeed, 
fairer when sprinkled in thousands among the young grass, than when singled 
out and straightened up to sit for its picture,—she has gathered together a thou- 
eand fresh and delightful testimonials to the love in which it has been held by 


ancient spirit is not dead.” 


| the inspired of all ages. We must give two verses of Chaucer's, on the 
subject. 
In Fevevere, when that it was colde, 
Froste, snowe, haile, raine, hath dominacion ; 
With changeable e!ementes, and windes manifolde, 
Which hath of ground, floure, herbe, jurisdicion, 
For to dispose aftir their correction ; 
And yet Aprillis, with his pleasant showeres, 
Dissolveth the snowe, and bringeth forth his floweres. 


Of whose invencion lovirs may be glade, 
For they bring in the Kalendis of Maie, 
And when they with countenance demure, meke, 
Owe worship to the lusty floweres alwaie. 
And in special one called iye of the daie, 
The daisie, or flowir white and rede, 
And in Frenche called La belle Marguerite. 
The other flowers selected as illustrations of the Season are, the common 
way side Furze-blossom, to cheap a bléssing to’ be ‘priaéd Qsvit deserves, for 
what can exceed the luxary of its fragrance,’ or the perpetuity of its bloom, 
| which has given occasion to the country saying. ** When gorse is out of blossom, 
| kissing is out of fashion "—Anemdmies (iow much prettier the English name 
| of wind-flowers !)—** those shy flowers” the Lilies of the yalley—aund, lastly, 
Pansies, brought by the recent arts of floriculture to a gorgeous size, and splen- 
| did variety of hue. We shall have occasion, presently, to give a specimen of 
, the verse which accompanies these faithful portraits; but, in the meantime, 
| shall draw upon the prose, as our fancy leads us) We must, however, observe, 
that Miss ‘'wamley has forgotten even to name some of the most charming of 
all spring flowers : the graceful, tender-hued Wood-sorrel—the chequered Field 
Fritillary, so prized by some zealous gardeners, that we are told by Miss Mit- 
| ford; (always delightful in her notices of flowers,) that the Duke of Marlborough 
| attempted the magniticent experiment, at White Knights, of transplanting half 
an acre of meadow land, for the purpose of naturalizing this elegant field exotic 
| in his grounds. ‘The Broom, too, * the bonny, bonny broom,” might have been 
| mentioned among the May flowers; and, in the garden, we would have con- 
| trived to find a corner for the Columbines, those 
| Homely old English flowers—without pretence 
Of gaudy hue or enervating scent. 
| But we are not to cavil at what want of space, or difference in fancy, have 
| caused Miss ‘T'wamley to withhold, when we see how much she has given us. 
* Two more popular favourites among Spring’s rainbow children, are the Ce- 
| landine and Buttercup; and their bright golden faces tell us many a tale of in- 
| fancy and happiness—-of the time *‘ when daisies and buttercups gladdened our 


| 


| sight like treasures of silver and gold” There is the Arum, too, with its cu- | 


| rious sheaths, enfolding the singular spire of yellow, purple, or pink, which 
| children call * cows and calves,’ a title which my floral etymology has not yet 
| enabled me to make any sense of: but I well remember the pleasure of seeking 
| and gathering the plant, and now the sight of Arum’s broad, shining barbed 
| leaves, in a hedge or on a bank, is an irresistible attraction to peep for the well- 
| known treasure. And how delicately do the light blossoins of the strawberry 
gem the banks with their small, silvery stars! while above them the hawthorn 
gently waves its branches in the soft breeze, enwreathed and loaded with clus- 
tering swarms of flowers,— 

Speaking their perfume to the tell-tale air, 

Who, gently whispering, will gaily go, 

And all around the fragrant message bear. 

Come, let us rest this hawthorn tree below, 

And breathe its luscious fragrance ere it flies, 

And watch the tiny petals as they fall, 

Circling and winnowing down our sylvan hall, 

Shook from the full-flowered spray by quiv’ring wing 

Of some gay bird, up-rushing to the skies, 

Its wild, out-pouring melody to sing, 

Exulting in its joy. * * * * 

Of course, in these Spring skeiches, an ample space is devoted to the coming 
of ** May, queen of blossoms and sweet-smelling flowers ’—that season, above 
all others, so dear to the English of old England,—whether to the peasantry, 
who atill rise betimes* in the morning to gather May-dew, or frolick round the 
decked and garlanded Maypole,—or to the sailor, far out at sea, who nails his 
garland to the mast, with a superstitious yearning for home love and home fa- 
ces. If Miss Twamley has been, perhaps, somewhat chary in mentioning the 
glorious flowering shrubs peculiar to this time of the year, which give so many 
an old English hall a gaiety it can wear at no later period, she has been profuse 
and judicious in herextracts from the old poets touching. “the merry month,” 
and has described many of its rich and joyous appearances musically and natu- 
rally: The following verses are not her best; but it would be discourteous to 
leave Her, having drawn from every store save her own :— 

The spring came forth ; with her glances so bright, ° 
Her song of glee, and her wing of light, 
She hath flitted along o'er vale and hill, 
"That in Winter's deep sleep lay dark and still ; 
She hath warbled her cheerful arousing strain, 
And they burst from her slumbers to life again. 
She waved o’er the forests her magic wand, 
And the leaves sprung forth ‘neath her fairy hand; 
The luxuriant lilac’s bioom is there, 
And laburnums waving their yellow hair. 

> * * * 


O’er field and hedgerow, by bank and stream, ; 
Her path we trace in the rainbow gleam ; 

Of the myriad flowers, that now unfold 

Their treasures of silver and burnish'd gold. 


One more extract, and we have done for the present, leaving a thousand 
things unsaid that every line and page have suggested, in the hope of returning 
to accompany the poetess and artist in her pilgrimage through Spring and Au- 
tumn. If we are thought, by some, idle and too discursive in this “‘ babbling of 
green fields,” our answer shall be in the verse of one of the most natural of 
modern poets :— 

God made flowers to beautify 
The earth, and cheer man’s careful mood ; 
And he is happiest, who hath power 
To gather wisdom from a flower, 
And wake his heart in every hour 
To pleasant gratitude. 
Here is the passage we have promised, which proves that our authoress not only 
| remembers, but discriminates in her study of the old poets 
| * Although every flower which our divine Shakspeare has mentioned claims 
from us an immortality of love, yet the Pansy seems especially dedicated to 
l him. Other Bards have written most sweet and dainty conceits about the 
| blushing rose, and the fair lily, and the blue violet, and many another gentle bud 
and gorgeous blossom ; but none have so entirely appropriated any to themselves 
* We were amused and surprised, not long ago, to stumble upon traces of this 
healthy old custom even here in London! and to find it kept up by the most unlike- 
| ly of all unlikely persons—a statesman, perhaps the last of all statesmen likely to 
| be suspected of a poetical fancy, or a picturesque turn ofmind. Butsoit is:—" the 








——§$<—<—S—S——— 
as Shakspeare has the ‘ Pansy freaked with jet.’ He has given the fable to the 
flower, and a passage of more perfect poetical beauty cannot exist, than the 

_ scene where Oberon directs Puck to ‘ fetch him his herb.’ * * * * How 

| touchingly Ophelia mingles the Pansy in her gifts of token flowers: ‘ There's 

' Pansies—that's for thoughts.’ 

“ Herrick, in his usual quaint, fanciful way, gives a different account— 
| How Pansies or Heart-ease came first. 


Frolick virgins ouce these were, 
Overloving, living here ; 

Being here their ends deny’d, 

Ran for sweet-hearts mad, and dy'd. 


Love, in pitie of their teares, 
And their losse in blooming yeares, 
For their restlesse here-spent houres, 
Gave them heart’s-ease turned to flowers. 
And here we must end—for seven days at least. 
——— 


SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
THE NEW STORY BY Capr. MaRRYAT —[ Continued from the last Albion.]} 
CHAPTER XX. 
In which Mr. Vanslyperken proves false to the Widow Vandersloosh, and many strange 
j " things take place. 

Mr. Vanslyperken was awakened the next morning by the yelping of his dog, 
who, hafing been shut out of the cabin, had ventured up the ladder in the morn- 
ing whep the men were washing the deck, and had a bucket shied at him by 
Jemmy Ducks, with such excellent precision, that it knovked him over, and 
nearly broke bis hind leg, which he now carried high up in the air as he howled 
upun the other three at the cabin door. Mr. Vanslyperken rose, and tried to 
recollect what had passed ; but it was more than a minute before he could re- 
call the circumstances of the day before. He then tried to call to mind how 
he had gone to bed, and by what means Snarleyyow was left outside, but he 
could make nothing of it. He opened the cabin door, and let in the dog, whose 
lame leg instantly excited his indignation, and he then rang his bell for Small- 
bones, who soon made bis appearance, 

‘* How caine the dog out of the cabin, sir?” 

* T’m sure I don't know, sir; I never pat him out.” 

* Whi is it that bas burt him?” 

“I'm sure [ don’t know, sir ; I never touched him.” 

Vanslyperken was about to vent his anger, when Smallbones said, “If you 
please, I don't know what's a-going on, Why here, sir, the men washing the 


decks have found your carving knife abaft by the taffrail. ‘Somebody must have 
taken it there, that’s sartain.”’ 


Vanslyperken turned pale. 

“Who could have taken it 1” 

** That's what I said, sir. Who dare come in the cabin to take the knife? 
and what could they have taken it for, but unless it was to cut summut?” And 
Smallbones looked his master full in the place. And the lieutenant quailed be- 
fore his boy. He could not meet his gaze, but turned away. 

** Very odd,” continued Sinalibones, perceiving the advantage he had gained. 

‘* Leave the cabin, sir,” cried Vanslyperken. 

**Sha'n't I make no inquiries how this ere knife came there, sir?’ replied 
Smallbones. 

** No, sir, mind your own business. I’ve a great mind to flog you for its 
being found there—all your carelessness.” 

‘*That would be a pretty go,” murmured Smallbones, as he shut the cabin 
door. 

The feeling of vengeance against Smallbones was now redoubied in the breast 
of his master, and the only regret he felt at the transactions of the day before 
was, that the buy had not been drowned. 

“Pil have bim yet,” muttered the lieutenant; but he forgot that he was 
shaving himself, and the involuntary movement of his lips caused him to cut a 
large gash on his right cheek, from which the blood trickled fast. 

* Curses on the—(razor he was going to say, but he changed it to)— 
scoundrel !” ; 

A slice with a razor is certainly a very annoying thing. After a certain 
time Mr. Vanslyperken finished his toilet, called for his breakfast, went on 
deck, and as the day was fine, ordered the paint to be renewed, and then went 
on shore to ascertain if there were any commands for him at the admiral’s 
office. 

‘As he walked up the street in a brown study, he at last observed that a very 
pretty woman dogged him, sometimes walking a-head and looking back, at 
others dropping astern, aud then again ranging up alongside. He looked her 
in the face, and she smiled so sweetly, and then turned her head coquettishly, 
and then looked again with eyes full of meaning. Now, although Mr. Vansly- 
perken had always avoided amours on account of the expense entailed upon 
them, yet he was, like a dry chip, very inflammable, and the extreme beauty of 
the party made him feel unusual emotions. Her perseverance too—and her 
whole appearance so very respectable—so superior to the class of people who 
generally accosted him. He thought of the widow and her money bags, and 
thought, also, how infinitely more desirable the widuw would be, if she possess- 
ed but the beauty of the present party. 

[do believe I’ve lost my way,” exclaimed the young person. * Pray, 
sir, can you tell me the way to Castle Street, for I’m almost a stranger ? 
And" (added she, laughing) ‘I really don’t know my way back to my own 
house.” 

Castle Street was, at that time, one of the best streets in Portsmouth, as 
Mr. Vanslyperken well knew This assured him of her respectability ; he very 
gallantly offered his arm, which, after a little demur, was accepted, and Mr. 
Vanslyperken conveyed her to her house. Of course she could do no less 
than ask him to walk up, and Mr. Vanslyperken, who had never been in any 
thing approaching to good society, was in astonishment at the furniture. All 
appeared to denote wealth. He was soon in an interesting conversation, and 
by degrees found out the lady was a young widow of the name of Malcolm, 
whose husband had been factor to the new company, called the East India Com- 
pany ; that she had come down to Portsmouth expecting him home, and that 
she had learnt that he had died on shore a few days before his intended em- 
barkation for England. Since which, as she liked the place and the society, 
she had thoughts of remaining here. 

«They say that gold in India is to be had for nothing.” 

* It must be very plentiful,” replied the widow, “if I am to judge by the 
quantity my poor husband sent me home, and he was not out more than three 
years. He left me a week after our marriage.” 

Here the lovely widow put her handkerchief up to her eyes, and Mr. Vansly- 
perken attempted to console her. 

It's so very unpleasant to be left without any one to advise you, and exposed 
to be cheated so dreadfully. What can a poor lone woman do! Did you ever 
see me before, sir?” 

“[ never did,” replied our lieutenant. ‘ May I ask the same question, for f 
thought you appeared to know me 1?” 

“O yes! I've seen you very often, and wished to know who you were, but 
I was ashamed toask. One cannot be too particular in my situation.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken was much pleased, but he bad remained some time, and he 
thought it right to depart, so he rose and made his adieus. 

“| hope I shall see you again,” cried the widow earnestly. “ You will call 











again, sir, won't you!” 
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« Most certainly, and with the greatest pleasure,” replied Vanslyperken. 

The lady extended her gloved hand, and as it was closed in ag 
perken, he thought he felt a slight, a very slight pressure, which = “ is “ns 
leap. And then, as he shut the door, she gave him such a look—O those eyes - 
—they pierced right through the heart of V anslyperken. I 

The reader may not, perhaps, be aware who this gay widow might be. 
was Nancy Corbett, who had, by the advice of Lady Alice, taken this om od 
entrap Mr. Vanslyperken. Nancy had obtained from Moggy all the particulars 
of the lieutenant’s wooing of the widow Vandersloosh, and his character a3 @ 
miserand a coward. Had he been a miser only, she would have attacked A. 
gold alone, but being a coward, it was decided that he should have some a er 
stimulus to betray his country, and enlist himself among the partisans of King 
James. 

“Tress, joined with wealth, the chance of possessing both, with the atérect- 

ive arts of Nancy, were considered necessary to sway him. Indeed they were 
so far right, that bad any one made the bold proposal to Vanslyperken of or 
ing the other party, and offered him at the same time ample remuneration, 
would have been too suspicious or too timorous to run the risk. It was neces- 
sarv to win him over by means which appeared accidental rather than other- 
wise. The difficulty of correspondence was very great; and as the cutter 
constantly was despatched to the Hague, and the French had agents there, not 
only letters, but even messengers, might be sent over without risk and without 
suspicion ; for open boats being then the only means of communication, during 
the wintry part of the year, the correspondence was very precarious, and at 
jong intervals. 

Thus was Nancy Corbett changed into a buxom widow, all for the good 
cause, and well did she perform her part ; for there was no lack of money when 
such services were required. Vanslyperken left the house quite enchanted. 
This will do,” thougbt he, “andif I sueceed, Frau Vandersloosh may go to 
the devil.” He returned on board, unlocked his cabin, where Snarleyyow had 
been secured from the machinations of Smallbones and other malcontents, 
and sat down to enjoy the castle-building which he had commenced after 
he left the house. He patted his dog, and apostrophised it. ‘Yes, my poor 
brute,” said Vanslyperken, “your master will get a rich widow, without it 
being necessary that you should be laid dead at her porch. D——n Frau Van- 
dersloosh,” ; 

The widow was more enchanting when Vanslyperken called on the ensuing 
day, than she was on the frst. Her advances to the lieutenant were no longer 
doubtful to him. She entered freely into the state of her affairs, asked his ad- 
vice upon money matters, and fully proved to his satisfaction that, independent 
of her beauty, she would be a much greater catch than Frau Vandersloosh. 
She spoke about her family ; said that she expected her brother over, but that 
he must come incog. as he was attached to the court of the exiled king, lament- 
ed the difficulty of receiving Jetters from him, and openly expressed her ad- 
herence to the Stuart family. Vanslyperken appeared to make vef¥ little ub- 
jection to her political creed ; in fact, he was so fascinated that he fell blindly 
into the snare ; he accepted an invitation to dine with her on that very day, and 
went on board to dress himself as fine for her ashe had for the widow Vander- 
sloosh. The lovely widow admired his uniform, and gave him many gentle 
hints upon which he might speak : but this did not take place until a fefe-a-tele 
after dinner, when he was sitting on a sofa with her: (not on sucha fubsy sofa 
as that of Frau Vandersloosh, but one worked in tapestry,) much in the same 
position as we once introduced him in to the reader, to wit, with the lady’s hand 
inhis. Vanslyperken was flushed with wine, for Nancy had pushed the bottle, 
and, at last, he spoke out clearly what his aspirations were. ‘The widow blush- 
ed, laughed, wiped her eyes as if to brush away a falling tear, and eventually, 
with a slight pressure of the hand, stammered that she did not know what to 
say, the acquaintance was so short—it was so unexpected—she must reflect a 
little: at the same time, she could not but acknowledge, that she had been 
taken with him when she first saw him; and then she laughed and said, that she 
did really begin to believe that there was such a thing as love atefirst sight, and 
then—he had better go now, she wished to be alone—she really had a headache. 
Oh! Nancy Corbett! you were, indeed, an adept in the art of seduction—no 
wonder that your name has been handed down to posterity. Mr. Vanslyperken 
perceived his advantage, and pressed still more, until the blushing widow de- 
clared that she would really think seriously about the matter, if on further ac- 
quaintance she found that her good opinion of him was not overrated. 

Vanslyperken returned on board intoxicated with his success. On his arrival, ; 
he was informed that a messenger had been sent for him, but no one knew 
where to fivd him, that he must be at the Admiral's early the next morning, and 
have all ready for immediate sailing. This was rather annoying, but there was 
no help for it. The next day Vanslyperken went to the admirai's, and received 
orders to sail immediately to the Hague with despatches of consequence, being 
no less than an answer from King William to the States General. Mr. 
Vanslyperken proceeded from the admiral’s io the charming widow, to whom 
he imparted this unwelcome intelligence. She, of course, was grave and 
listened to his protestations with her little finger in her mouth, and a pensive, 
cast-down eye. 

** How long will you be away ?” inquired she. 

“But a week or ten days at the farthest. I shall fly back to see you again.” 

“But, tell me the truth, have you no acquaintances there !—now, tell the | 
truth— I don’t mean men.” 

‘Upon my honour, fair widow, 1 don’t know a single worran there,” replied | 
Vanslyperken, pleased with this little appearance of jealousy ; “* but I’m afraid | 
that I must leave you, for the admiral is very severe.” 

** Will youdo me one favour, Mr. Vanslyperken ?” 

‘* Anything :—ask what you will.” 

“T want this letter forwarded to my brother—I am very anxious about it. | 
The French agentthere will send it on ;—it is inclosed to him. Will you do me | 
that favour, my dear sir!—I’m sure you will if , | 

“Tf what?” 

“If you love me,” replied the widow, laying her hand upon Vanslyperken. 

‘“«T will most certainly,” said Vanslyperken, taking the letter and putting it in | 
his pocket. 

“Then I shall ask you another,” said the widow. ‘ You will think me very 
foolish, but there may be an opportunity—will you write to me—just a few lines | 
—only to tell me that you have given the letter, that's all—and to say how you 
are—don't you think me very foolish!” 

“IT will write, dearest, since you wish it—and now, good-bye.” 

Vanslyperken took the widow round the waist, and after a little murmuring and | 
reluctance, was permitted to snatch a kiss. Her eyes followed him mournfully 
till he shut the door and disappeared, and then Nancy Corbett gave way to un- 
bounded mirth. 

“So the fool has bit already,” thought she; “now if he only writes to me, 
and I get his acknowledgment of having delivered the letter, the beast is in my 
power, and I cau hang him any day I please. Upon his honour, he did 
not know a single woman there :—JLord have mercy !—what liars men are 
—but we can sometimes beat them with their own weapons.” And Nancy’s 
thoughts reverted to her former life, which she now dwelt upon with pain aud 
sorrow. 

Mr. Vanslyperken returned on board; the anchor was weighed immediately 
that the boats had been hoisted up, and the Yungfrau ran out with a fair wind, 
which lasted until the evening, when it fell almost calm, and the cutter made but | 
little way through the water. Many of the men were conversing on the fore- 
castle as usual, and the subject of their discourse was the surmising what had 
become of Corporal Van Spitter. In one point they all appeared to agree, 
which was, that they hoped he would never return to the cutter. 

“If he does I owe him one,” observed Jemmy Ducks. “It’s all through him 
that my wife was turned out of the vessel ” 

And a little bit from ber tongue, Jemmy,” observed Coble, | 
4 Why, perhaps so,” replied Jemmy; ‘but what was it to set her tongue 
loose but the threat of him to flog me, and what made him threaten that but the 

peaching of that fat marine!” 

“Very good argument, Jemmy. Well, I will say that for your wife, Jemmy, 
she does love you, and there’s nu sham about it.” 

* Never mind Jemmy's wife, let’s have Jemmy’s song,” said Spurey ; “he 
hasn’t piped since he was pulied up by the corporal.” | 

“No: he put my pipe out, the hippopotamus. Well, I'll give it you—it | 
shall be about what we were talking of, Obadiah.” Jemmy perched himself on 
the fore-end of the booms, and sung as follows :— 

“I suppose that you think ‘cause my trousers are tarry. 
And because that I ties my long hair in a tail, 

W hile landsmen are figged out as fine as old Harry, 
With breast-pins and cravats as white as old sail : 

That I'm a strange creature, a know-nothing ninny, 
But fit for the planks to walk in foul weather ; 

That J ha’nt e’er a notion of the worth of a guinea, 
And that you, Poll, can twist me about asa feather, — 

Lord love you!! 


“I know that this life is but short at the best on’t : 
That Time it flies fast, that work must be done : j 

That when danger comes ’tis wel! for to jest on’t 
*T will be but the lighter felt when it do come : 

If you think, then, from this that I an't got a notion 
Of a heaven above, with its mercy in store, 

And the devil below, for us lads of the ocean, 
Just the same as it be for the landsme, 

Lord love you!! 








| 
| 
| 


1 On shore, 





down into his cabin, and throwing the money down on the table, feasted his eyes 


| traitor to the king and country in whose pay he was employed. 


and almost forgotten Corporal Van Spitter, who, raising his hand to his forehead 


“If because I dou’t splice with some true-hearted woman, 
Who'd doat on my presence, and sob when I sail, 
But put up with you, Poll, though faithful to no man, — 
With a fist that can strike, and a tongue that can rail ; 
*Tis because I'm not selfish, and know ‘tis my duty 
If I marry to moor by my wife, and not leave her, 
To dandle the young ones,—watch over her beauty,— 
D'ye think I'd promise and vow, then deceive her _— | 
Lord love you!! 


‘T suppose that you think “cause I’m free with my money, 
Which others would hoard and lock up in their chest, 
All your billing and cooing, and words sweet as honey, 
Are as gospel to me while you hang on my breast: 
But no Polly, no ;—you may take every guinea, 
They'd burn in my pocket, if I took them to sea; 
But as for your love, Poll, I indeed were a ninny,— 
D’ye think I don’t know you cheat others than me a 
Lord love you! !” 


“Well, that’s a good song, Jemmy, and he can’t pull you up for that any 
how.” ; 

Mr. Vanslyperken appeared to think otherwise, for he sent a marine forward 
to say, that no singing would be permitted in future, and that they were imme- 
diately to desist. 

‘“T suppose we shall have a song considered as mutiny soon,” observed Coble. 
** Ah, well, it’s a long lane that has no turimng.” ; 

“ Yes,” replied Jemmy, in an under tone, ‘* and for every rogue there’s a rope 
laid up. Never mind, let us go below.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken’s dreaming thoughts of the fair widow were nevertheless 
occasionally interrupted by others not quite so agreeable. Strange to say, he 
fully believed what Smalibones had asserted about his being carried out by the 
tide to the Ower’s light, and he canvassed the question in his mind, whether 
there was not something super-natural in the affair, a sort of interposition of 
Providence in behalf of the lad, which was to be considered as a warning to 
himself not to attempt anything further. He was frightened, although his feel- 
ing for revenge was still in all its force. As for any one suspecting him of 
having attempted the boy’s life, he had recovered from that feeling ; even if they 
did, who dare say a word? ‘There was another point which also engrossed the 
moody Vanslyperken, which was, how he should behave relative to the widow 
Vandersloosh. Should he call or should he not 7—he cared nothing for her, and 
provided he should succeed with the Portsmouth lady, he would pitch her to the 
devil ; but still he remembered the old proverb, ‘you should never throw away 
dirty water before you are sure of clean.” After some cogitation he determined 
upon still pressing his suit, and hoped at the same time that the widow would 
not admit him into her presence. Such were the different resolves and decisions 
which occupied the mind of Mr. Vanslyperken until he dropped his anchor 
at Amsterdam, when he ordered his boat to go on shore, and gave positive 
directions to Dick Short that no one was to leave the cutter en any pre- 
tence, for he was determined that as the widow would not have his company, 
she should neither have the profits arising from his men spending their money at 
her house. 

“So,” cried Coble, after the boat shoved off, ‘liberty’s stopped as well as 
singing. What next, I wonder? J sha’n’t stand this long.” 

**No,” replied Short. 

“Stop till he makes friends with the widow,” observed Bill Spurey ; “ she'll 
get us all leave.” 

** Mein Gott, he nebber say any ting before,”’ observed Jansen. 

“No; we might almost go and come as we wished. We must not stand 
this.” 

‘We won't,” replied Jemmy Ducks. 

‘‘ No,” replied Short. 

While the crew of the cutter were in this incipient state of mutiny, Vansly- 
perken bent his steps to deliver up to the authorities the despatches with which 
he was charged ; and having so done, he then took out the letter intrusted to 
him by Nancy Corbett and read the address. It was the same street in which | 
lived the Frau Vandersloosh. This was awkward, as Vanslyperken did not 
want tobe seen by her: but there was no help forit. He trusted to her'not 
seeing him, and he proceeded thither: he ran down the numbers on the doors 
until he eame to the right one, which was exactly opposite to the widow’s house : 
—this was more unfortunate. He rang the bell ; it was some time before the 
door was opened, and while he was standing there he could not help louking 
round to see if any one sawhim. ‘To his annoyance, there stood the widow 
filling up her door with her broad frame and Babette peeping over her shoulder. | 
Mr. Vanslyperken, as there was only the canal and two narrow roads between | 
them, could do no less than salute her, but she took no notice of him farther 
than by continuing her stare. At last, upon a second pulling of the bell, the | 





‘ door opened, and on Mr. Vanslyperken saying he had a letter for such an ad- | 


dress he was admitted, andthe door immediately closed. He was ushered intoa | 
room, the window-panes of which were painted green, so that no one outside 


| could look in, and found himself in the presence of a tall man, in a clerical | 


dress, who motioned to him to sit down. 

Vanslyperken delivered the letter, and then took a seat. The gentleman made 
a graceful bow, as if to ask permission to break the seal, and then opened the | 
letter. 

‘Sir, I am obliged to you for charging yourself with these packets—infinitely | 
obliged to you. You are in command of a sloop here, I believe. 

* A king’s cutter sir,” replied Vanslyperken, with importance; “I am 
Lieutenant Vanslyperken.” 

“T thank you, sir. I will take down yourname. You expect, I presume | 
to be rewarded for this small service,’ continued the gentleman, with a bland | 
smile. 

‘*Why, she must have told him,” thought Vanslyperken; who replied with | 
another stile, ‘ that he certainly trusted that he should be.” | 

Upon which reply, the other went to an escrutoire, and taking out a bag, 
Opened it and poured out a mass of gold, which made Vanslyperken'’s mouth 
water, but why he did so Vanslyperken did not give a thought, until having 
counted out fifty pieces, the gentleman very gracefully put them into his hand | 


| observing, 


**A lieutenant’s pay is not great, and we can afford to be generous. Will you 
oblige me by calling here before you sail for England, and I will beg you to take 
charge of a letter.” 

Vanslyperken was all amazement: he began to suspect what was the fact, 
but he had the gold in bis hand, and, for the life of him, he could not have laid 
it down on the table. It was too great a sacrifice, for it was his idol—his god. 


He therefore dropped it into his pocket, and promising to call before he sailed, 
bowed and took his leave. 


As he went out, there was the Frau Vandersloosh | 
and Babette still watching him at the door, but Vanslyperken was ina state of 
agitation, and he hurried off as fast as he could. Had he known why they 
watched so earnestly, and what had occurred, his agitation would have been | 
greater sull. As sooh as Mr. Vanslyperken had arrived on board, he hastened 


with it, and remained for nearly half an hour in a state of deep cogitation, 
during which he often asked himself the question, whether he had not been a 
The answer 
that he gave to himself was anything but satisfactory ; but the prospect of pos- 
sessing the fair Portsmouth widow, and the gold displayed upon the table, were 
very satisfactory, and the balance was on the latter side: so Vanslyperken 
gradually recovered himself, and had risen from his chair to collect the gold and 
deposit it in a place of safety, when, he was interrupted by a tap at the door 


surprise, should appear in excellent condition and fresh as a peony, but the lost 


as usual, reported himself man-of-war fashion, “‘ Vas come on board, Mynhbeer 
Vanslyperken.”’ But as the corporal did not tell all the facts connected with his 
cruise in the jolly boat to Mr. Vanslyperken, for reasons which will hereafter ap- 
pear, we shallreserve the narrative of what really did take place for another 
chapter.—{ T’o be continued.) 


———. 
THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 


Passages from the Diary of a late London Physician. : | 
Cuaprer xvi.—[ Continued from the last Albion.) 

The next morning, Elliott was summoned from the City to Bullion House, 
whither he repaired accordingly about twelve o'clock, little imagining the occa- 
sion of his summons; for Miss Hillary had not communicated to him the inten- 
tion she had formed of breaking the matter to her father, nor had she had any 
Opportunity of telling him of the alarming discovery that had taken place. He 
perceived, nevertheless, certain symptoms of disturbance in the ominous looks | 
of the porter who opened the hall-door and the servant who conducted him to 
the drawing-room, where he found Mr. Hillary and another gentleman—Mr. 


“aaa together at a table covered with papers—both of them obviously 
agitated. 


‘So, sir,” commenced Mr. Hillary, fixing his furious eye upon Elliott as he 
entered, “ your villany’s found out—deep as you are!” 

“ Villany, sir?” echoed Elliott indignantly, but turning very pale. 

*“ Yes, sir—villany! villany! d——ble villany! ay—it’s all found out! Ah 
—ah—you cursed scoundrel! exclaimed Mr. Hillary, with quivering lips and 
shaking his fist at Elliott. 


“For God's sake, Mr. Hillary, be calm!” whispered Mr. Jeffreys, and then 





| assume a calm manner. 


| stating,”’ he commenced, with a melancholy but determined air. 


. ‘ ( | stood on every feature of Mr. Hillary’s agitated countenance. 
Hastily sweeping off the gold pieces, he cried, ** Come in;” when who, to his 





addressed E'liott with a quiet severity—‘ Of course, Mr. Elliott, you are a 
of the occasion of this dreadful agitation on the part of Mr. Hillary?” Elliott 
bowed, with a sttrn inquisitive air, but did not open his lips. ~ 

“You beggarly brate—you filthy d——d upstart—you—you"—stammered 
Mr. Hillary, with uncontrollable fury, ‘“your father was a scoundrel before yo 
sir—he cut his throat, sir” uy, 

Elliott’s face whitened in an instant, his expanding eye settled upon Mr. Hil 
lary, and his chest heaved with mighty emotion. It was happy for the old mon 
that Elliott at length recollected in him the father of Mary Hillary. He turned 
his eye for an instant towards Mr. Jeffrey, who was looking at him with an im- 
ploring, compassionate expression; Elliott saw and felt that he was thunder. 
struck at the barbarity of his client. Elliott’s eye remained fixed upon Mr 
Jeffrey for nearly a minute, and then filled with tears. Mr. Jeffrey muttered . 
few words earnestly in the ear of Mr. Hillary, who seemed also a little Stagger. 
ed at the extent of his last sally. 

“Will you take a seat, Mr. Elliott?” said Mr. Jeffreys, mildly. Elliott 
bowed, but remained standing, his hat grasped by his left hand with convul- 
sive force. ‘ You will make allowance, sir,” continued Mr. Jeffreys, “for the 
dreadful agitation of Mr. Hillary, and reflect that your own conduct has occa- 
sioned it.” 

“So you dare think of marrying my daughter, eh?” thandered Mr. Hij- 
lary, as if about to rise from his chair. ‘ By » but I'll spoil your sport 
though—I’ll be even with you!’’ gasped the old man, and sunk back Panting in 
his seat. 

‘You cannot really be in earnest, sir,’ resumed Mr. Jeffreys, in the same 
calm and severe tone and manner in which he had spoken from the first— 
‘‘in thinking yourself entitled to form an attachment and alliance to Miss Hjj- 








\ lary 2” 


‘Why am I asked these questions, sir, and in this most extraordinary man- 
ner ?”’ enquired Elliott firmly, ** Have I ever said one single syllable ?” 

‘©Oh, spare your denials, Mr. Elliott,” said Jeffreys, pointing with a bitter 
smile to the letters lying open on the table at which he sat, “ these letters of 
yours express your feelings and intentions pretty plainly. Believe me, sir, 
every thing is known!” 

“Well, sir, and what then?” enquired Elliott, haughtily ; ‘‘those letters, | 
presume, are mine, addressed to Miss Hillary?” Jeffreys bowed. ‘ We} 
then, sir, I now avow the feelings those letters express. I have formed, how- 
ever unworthy myself, a fervent attachment to Miss Hillary, and I will die before 
I disavow it.” 

“There! hear him! hark to the fellow! I shall go mad—TI shall!" almost 
roared Mr. Hillary, springing out of his chair, and walking to and fro, between it 
and that occupied by Mr. Jeffreys, with hurried steps and vehement gesticula- 
tions. ‘He ownsit! Hedoes! The———’’ and he uttered a perfect volley 
of execrations. Elliott submitted to them in silence. Mr. Jeffreys again whis- 
pered energetically into the ear of his client, who resumed his seat, but with his 
eyes fixed on Elliott, and muttering vehemently to himself. 

“You see, sir, the wretchedness that your most unwarrantable—your artful 
—nay, your wicked and presumptuous conduct has brought upon this family—[ 
earnestly hope that it is not too late for you to listen to reason—to abandon 
your insane projects.” He paused, and Elliott bowed. ‘It is in vain,” con- 
tinued Mr, Jeffreys, pointing to the letters, ‘‘to conceal our fears that your 
attentions have proved acceptable to Miss Hillary—but we give you credit for 
more honour, more good sense, than will admit of your carrying further this 
most unfortunate affair, of your persisting in such a wild—I must speak plainly 
—such an audacious attachment, one that is utterly unsuitable to your means, 
your prospects, your station, your birth, your education”’ 

“ You will be pleased, sir, to drop the two last words,” interrupted Elliott, 
sternly. 

** Why, you fellow! why, you're my clerk! I pay you wages!—You’'re a 
hired servant of mine!’’ exclaimed Hillary, with infinite contempt. 

“* Well, sir,” continued Jeffreys, “* this affair is too important to allow of our 
quarrelling about words. Common sense must tell you that under no possible 
view of the case can you be a suitable match for Miss Hillarv; and, therefore, 
common honesty enjoins the course you ought to pursue. However, sir,” he 
added, in a sharper tone, evidently piqued at the composure and firmness main- 
tained by Elliott, “the long and short of it is, that this affair will not be 
allowed to go further, sir. Mr. Hillary is resolved to prevent it—come what 
will.” 

** Ay, so help me God!” ejaculated Mr. Hillary, casting a ferocious glance at 
Elliott 

** Well, sir,” said Elliott, with a sigh, ‘‘ what would you have me do !—Pray, 
proceed, sir.” 

‘‘ Immediately renounce all pretensions,” replied Mr. Jeffreys, eagerly, ‘to 
Miss Hillary—return her letters—pledge yourself to discontinue your attempts 
to gain her affections, and I am authorized to offer a foreign situation connected 
withthe house you at present serve, and to guarantee you a fixed income of 
£500 a-year.” 

“ Ay '!—Hark’ee, Elliott, I'll do all this, so help me God!” suddenly inter 
rupted Mr. Hillary, casting a look of imploring agony at Elliott, who bowed 
respectfully, but made no reply. 

‘* Suppose, sir,’ continued Mr. Jeffreys, with an anxious and disappointed air, 
—‘‘ suppose, sir, for a moment, that Miss Hillary were to entertain equally 
ardent feelings towards you, with those which, in these letters, you have ex- 
pressed to her—can you, as a man of houour—of delicacy—of spirit—persevere 
with your addresses where the inevitable consequence of success on your part 





| must be her degradation from the sphere in which she has hitherto moved—her 


condemnation to straightened circumstances—perhaps to absolute want—for 


| life !—For believe me, sir, if you suppose that Mr. Hillary’s fortune is to supply 


you both with the means of defying him—to support you in a life, on her part 
of frightful ingratitude and disobedience, and on your’s of presumption and sel- 


| fishness—you will find yourself awfully mistaken !” 





‘““He’s speaking the truth—by he is!” said Mr. Hillary, striving to 
“Tf you do come together after all this, d——n me if 
I don’t leave every penny I have in the world, to an hospital—or to a jail—in 
which one of you may perhaps end your days, after all!” 

** Perhaps, Mr. Elliott,” resumed Jeffreys, ‘I am to infer from your silence 
that you doubt—that you disbelieve these threats. If so, I assure you, you are 
grievously and fatally mistaken ; you do not, believe me, know Mr. Hillary as I 
know him, and have known him this twenty years and upwards. J solemnly and 
truly assure you that he willas certainly do what he says, and forever forsake 
you both, as you are standi:g now before us !"—He paused. ‘ Again, sir, you 
may imagine that Miss Hillary has property of her own—at her own disposal 
Do not so sadly deceive yourself on that score! Miss Hillary has, at this 
moment, exactly £600 at her own disposal” 

** Ay—only £600—that’s the uttermost penny” 

** And how jong is that to last?—come, sir—allow me to ask you what you 
have to say to all this?’ enquired Mr. Jeffreys, folding his arms, and leaning 
back in his chair, with an air of mingled chagrin and exhaustion. Elliott drew 
a long breath. 

“I have but little to say, Mr. Jeffreys, in answer to what you have been 
** However you 
may suspect me, and misconstrue, and misrepresent my character and motives, 
I never in my life meditated a dishonourable action.”—He paused, thinking Mr. 
Hillary was about to interrupt him, but he was mistaken. Mr. Hillary was 
silently devouring every word that fell from Elliott, as also was Mr. Jeffreys. 
“Tam here as a hired servant, indeed,” resumed Elliott, with a sigh—“ and I 
am the son of one who—who—was an unfortunate’-—his eyes filled, and his 
voice faltered. For some seconds there was a dead silence. ‘The perspiration 
** But of course, 
He gathered courage, and proceeded with a calm 
‘IT know how hateful I must now appear to you. I do de- 








all this is as nothing here.” 
and resolute air. 


| serve bitter reproof—and surely I have had it, for my presumption in aspiring to 


the hand of Miss Hillary. 


I tried long to resist the passion that devoured me, 
but in vain. 


Miss Hillary knew my destitute situation ; she had many opportu- 
nities of ascertaining my character—she conceived a noble affection fur me—I 
returned her love; [was obliged to do it secretly—and as far as that goes, I 


| submit to any censure—I feel—I know that I have done wrong!—If Miss Hil- 


lary choose to withdraw her affection from me, I will submit, though my heart 
break. If, on the contrary, she continue to love me,” his eye brightened—* I 
am not cowardly or base enough to undervalue her love.”"—Here Mr. Hillary 


| struggled with Mr. Jeffreys, who, however, succeeded in restraining his client. 
—* If Miss Hillary condescends to become my wife” 





“Oh Lord! Ob Lord! Oh Lord!” groaned Mr. Hillary, clasping his hands 
upon his forehead—* open the windows, Mr. Jeffreys—or I shall be smothered 
—I am dying—I shall go mad”-—— 

** I will retire, sir,” said Elliott, addressing Mr. Jeffreys, who was opening the 


| nearest window. 


“No, but you shan’t though”—gasped Mr. Hillary—* you shall stop here’ — 
he panted for breath—* Hark‘ee, sir—dy’e hear, Elliott—listen”—he could not 
recover his breath. Mr. Jeffreys implored him to take time—to be cool—* Yes 
—now I’m cool enough—I’ve—taken time—to consider—I have! Hark’ee, 
sir—if you dare to think—of having—my daughter—and if she—is such a 
cursed fool—as to think of having—you’—he stopped for a few seconds for 
want of breath—** why—look’ee, sir—so help me God—you may both—both of 
you—and your children—if you have any—die in the streets—like dogs—I've 
done with you—both of you—not a farthing—not a morsel of bread— me 
if 1 do !"—Here he breathed like a hard-run horse. ‘ Now, sir—like a thief as 
you are '!—go on courting—my daughter—marry her! ruin her! go, and believe 
that all I’m saying is—a lie '—go, and hope—that, by and by, I'll forgive you— 
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you—go to Doctor's Commons—torrow a shilling, if you can—and see if your 
names—or your children’s—are in it, ha, ha, ha!” he concluded with a ditter 


and ghastly laugh, snapping his shaking fingers at Elliott—* Get away, siuu— 
marry, after this, if you dare!” 





Elliott almost reeled out of the room, and did not fully recollect himself till | indignant consciousness of innocence. 


and all that—try it, sir! Marry, and see whether I give in!—lI’ll teach you— | in a kind of fit into the arms of the officers: 


to rob an old man—of his child !—The instant you leave this house, sir—this | conducted to a hackney coach which had been some time in readiness, and con- | man, however, and seeing n 
gentleman—makes my will—he does !—and when I’m dead—you may both of | veyed to the police office ; 


Che Atvion,. 


When he had recovered, he was 


where, an hour or two afterwards, Mr. Hillary, 
accompamied by Mr. Fleming, the solicitor, and two of 
attended to prefer the charge. Elliott was immediately brought to the bar, 
where he stood very pale, but calm and self-possessed, his eyes fixed upon Mr. 
‘ Hillary with a steadfast searching look that nothing could have sustained but 
He heard che charge preferred against 


the groom of his aristocratic competitor, Lord Scamp, whose cab was dashing | him without uttering a word. The firm had had reason for some time, it was said, 
up to the gates of Bullion House, shouted to him to get out of the way, or be | to suspect that they were robbed by some member of their establishment ; that 


driven over ! 

Elliott returned to his desk, at Mincing-Lane, too much agitated and con- 
fused, however, to be able to attend to business. He therefore obtained a 
reluctant permission to absent himself till the morrow. 
afforded, however, he was quite incapable of spending in the reflection required 


by the very serious situation in which he had been so suddenly placed. He | 


could not bring his mind to bear distinctly upon any point of his interview with 
Mr. Hillary and Mr. Jeffreys; and at length, lost and bewildered in a maze of 


indefinite conjecture—of painful hopes and fears, he retired early to bed. There, | 


after tossing about for several hours, he at length dropped asleep—and awoke at 
an early hour considerably refreshed and calmed. 
done? 


He felt a conviction that Mr. Hillary would be an uncompromising—an inex- | 


orable opponent of their marriage, however long they might postpone it with the 
hope of wearing out or softening away bis repugnance to it; and that if they 
married in defiance of him, he would fulfil every threat he had uttered. Of 
these two points he felt as certain as of his existence. 


He felt satisfied that Miss Hillary’s attachment to him was ardent and unal- | 
terable ; and that nothing short of main force would prevent ber from adopting | ers? They know better—that it is impossible !”” 


any suggestion he might offer. As for himself, he was passionately—and his 
heart loudly told him disinterestedly attached to her; he could, therefore—as 
far as he himself was concerned—cheerful-y bid adieu to all hopes af enjoying 
a shilling of her father’s wealth, and be joyfully content to labour for their daily 
bread. But—a fearful array of contingencies here presented themselves before 
him. Suppose they married, they would certainly have £600 to commence 
with ; but suppose his health failed him—or from any other cause he should be- 
come unable to support himself, a wife, and—it might be—a large family : how 
soon would £600 disappear! And what would be then before them !—His 
heart shrunk from exposing the generous and confiding creature whose love he 
had gained, to such terrible dangers. 


Even the interval thus | 


| suspicion fell at length upon the prisoner; that he was purposely directed that 
day to go unexpectedly to dinner, having been watched during the early part of 
the morning; that his desk was immediately opened and searched, and three 
five-pound notes, previously marked (and these produced so marked), found in 
his pocket-book, carefully hid ander a heap of papers; that he had been several 
times lately seen with bank-notes in his hand which he seemed desirous of con- 
| cealing ; that he had been very intimate with one of his fellow-clerks, who was 
now in Newgate, on a charge similar to the present; that the firm had been 
robbed to a considerable amount ; that Elliott had only that morning been asked 
by one of the clerks then present to lend him some money, when the prisoner 


Well, then, what was tu be | replied that he had not got £5 in the world.—All this, and more, Elliott listened 


| to without uttering a syllable. 
‘* Well, sir,” said one of the magistrates, ‘‘ what have you to say to this very 
serious charge !” 
“* Say !— Why can you believe it, sir?” replied Elliott, with a frank air of un- 
affected incredulity. 
| ‘Do you deny 4t, sir?” enquired the magistrate, coldly. 
“Yes, Ido! Peremptorily. indignantly! It is absurd! 





I rob my employ- 
“Can you prove that this charge is false?’ said the magistrate with a mat- 
| ter-of-fact air. ‘Can you explain, or deny the facts that have been just sworn 
| to?” Elliott looked at him, as if lost in thought. 


would caution you against saying any thing to criminate yourself.” Still Elliott 
| paused. “If you are not prepared, [ will remand you for a week, before com- 
| mitting youo prison.” 

* Commit me to prison, sir!” repeated Elliott, with at once a perplexed and 
indignant air,—** Why, I am as innocent as yourself!” 

“Then, sir, you will be able easily to account for the £15 found in your desk 


He could—he would—write to her, and | this morning’ — 
entreat her to forget him—to obey the reasunable wishes of her father. He | 


“Ah, yes—I had forgotten that—I deny the fact. They could not have been 


felt that Mr. Hillary had great and grievous cause for complaint against him; | found in my desk—for I have not more than £4, and a few shillings, in the 


could make every allowance for his feelings, and yet, when he reflected upon | 
some expressions he had let fall—upon the intense and withering scorn and cop- | 


tempt with which he had been treated—the more he looked at THs view of the 
case, the more he felt the spirit of a man swelling within him. He never trod 
so firmly, nor carried himself so erectly, as he did on his way down to the city 
that morning. 

But then again—what misery was poor Miss Hillary enduring! What cruel 
and incessant persecution was being inflicted upon her; but sux, too, had a 
high and bold spirit—he kindled as he pursued his meditations—he felt that the 
consciousness Of kindred qualities endeared her to him tenfold more even than 
before. 

Thus he communed with himself, but at length he determined on writing the 
letter he had proposed, and did so that night. 

He was not distnissed, as he had expected, from the service of Mr. Hillary, 


| am innocent of this atrocious charge. 


who retained him, at the suggestion of Mr. Jeffreys—that shrewd person feeling | 


that he could then keep Elliott's movements more distinctly under his own eye, 
and have more frequent opportunities of negotiating with him on behalf of Mr. 
Hillary. Elliott's position in the establishment was such as never brought him 
into personal contact with Mr. Hillary ; and apparently no one but himself and 
Mr. Hillary were acquainted withthe peculiar circumstances in which he was 
placed. As before hinted, Mr. Jeffreys was incessant in his efforts, both per- 
sonally and by letter, to induce Elliott to break off the disastrous connexion ; 
and, from an occasional note which Miss Hillary contrived—despite all the 
espionage to which she was subjected—to smuggle to him, he learnt, with 
poignant sorrow, that his apprehensions of the treatment she would receive at 
the hands of her father, were but too well founded. She repelled with an affec- 
tionate and indignant energy, his offers and proposals to break off the affair. 
She told him that her spirit rose with the cruelty she suffered, and declared her- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


world, till my next quarter's salary becomes due” 

** But it is sworn to here—you heard that as well as I did—-that the money 
was found there. Here are the witnesses—you may ask them any questions you 
think proper—but they swore to the fact most distinctly” 

“Then, sir,” said Eiliott, with a start, as if electrified with some sudden 
thought—* I see it ali! Oh God, I now see it all! It was placed there on 
purpose! Itisa plot laid toruin me!"’ He turned round abruptly towards 
Mr. Hillary, and fixing a piercing look upon him, he exclaimed, in a low voice, 
*Oh, monster!” He was on the eve of explaining Mr. Hillary’s probable 
motives—but the thought of Ais daughter suddenly sealed his lips. ‘* Sir,” 
| said he, presently, addressing the magistrate, “I take God to witness that I 
I am the victim of a conspiracy—com- 
Lput my trust in God—the father of the 











mit me, sir,—commit me at once. 
fatherless !”’ 

The magistrates seemed struck with what he had said, and much more with 
his manner of saying it. ‘They leaned back, and conferred together for a few 
minutes. *‘*Our minds are not quite satisfied,” said the one who had already 
spoken, ‘*as to the propriety of immediately committing the prisoner to Newgate. 
Perhaps stronger evidence may be brought forward ina few days. Prisoner, 
you are remanded fur a week.”’ 

‘“*[ hope, sir,” said Mr. Hillary, “that he will by that time be able to clear 
his character— nothing I wish more. It’s a painful thing to me and my part- 


ners tu have to press such a charge as this—but we must protect ourselves from | 


the robbery of servants!’’ ‘This was said by the speaker to the magistrates ; 
but he did not dare to look at the prisoner, whose piercing, indignant eye he felt 
to be fixed upon him, and to follow his every motion 

That day week Elliott was fully committed to Newgate: and on the next 
morning, the following paragraph appeared in the newspapers :-— 


lliott’s fellow-clerks, | 


«Do you hear me, sir!” re- | 
| peated the magistrate, sternly; “you are not bound to say any thing ; and I | 


self ready, if he thought fit, to fly from the scene of trouble, and be united to “ Street. Henry Elliott, a clerk in the house of Hillary, Hungate, and | 
him for ever. Many and many a sleepless night did such communications as | Company, Mincing Lane (who was brought to this office a week ago, charged 
these ensure to Elliott. He saw infinite danger in attempting a clandestine mar- | with embezzling the sum of £15, the money of his employers, and suspected of | 


riage with Miss Hillary, even should she be a readily-consenting party. His | being an accomplice of the young man who was recently committed to Newgate | 
upright and manly disposition revolted from a measure so unworthy; and yet, 

















sions he had heard poor Elliott utter at the police office. He was a prudent 

0 particular necessity for pushing his enquiries fur- 

ther, he thought it best to let matters remain as Mr, Hillary chose to represent 
them. 

Six weeks did poor Elliott lie immured in the dungeons of Newgate, awaiting 
his trial—as a felon. What pen shall describe his mental! sufferings during that 
period! Conscious of the most exalted and scrupulous integrity—he who had 
never designedly wronged a human being, even in thought—whom dire necessity 
only bad placed in circumstances which exposed him to the devilish malice of 
such a man as Hillary—who stood alone, and with the exception of ove fond 
heart, frieudless in the world—whose livelihood depended on his daily labour, 
and who had hitherto supported himself with decency, not to say dignity, amidst 
many grievous discouragements and hardshipsp—this was the man pining amid 
the guilty gloom of the cells of Newgate, and looking forward to the hour when 
he was to be dragged with indignity to the bar, and perhaps found guilty, on per- 
jured evidence, of the shocking offence with which he was charged! And all 
this was the wicked contrivance of Mr. Hillary—the father of bis Mary! And 
was he liable to be ¢ransported—to quit his country ignominiously and for ever, 
—to be banished with disgust and horror from the memory of her who had once 
so passionately loved him—as an impostor—a villain—a felon! He resolved 
not to attempt any Communication with Miss Hillary; if indeed it were practi- 
cable ; but to await, with stern resolution, the arrival of the hour that was either 
to crush him with unmerited, but inevitable infamy and ruin, or expose and sig- 
nally punish those whose malice and wickedness had sought to effect his de- 
struction. What steps could he take to defend himself! Where were his 
witnesses? Who would detect and expose the perjury of those who would enter 
the witness-box on behalf of his wealthy prosecutors? Poor soul! Heaven 

| Support thee against thy hour of trouble, and then deliver thee ! 
Miss Hillary's fearful excitement, on the evening when she discovered Elliott’s 
situation, led to a slow fever, which confined her to her bed for nearly a fort- 
night ; and when, at the end of that period, she again appeared in her father’s 
presence, it was only to encounter—despite her wan looks—a repetition of the 
| harsh and cruel treatment she had experienced ever since the day on which he 
| had discovered her reluctance to receive the addresses of Lord Scamp. Day 

after day did her father bait her on behalf of his Lordship—with alternate 
coaxing and cursing; all was in vain—for when Lord Scamp at length made her 
a formal offer of his precious “ hand and heart,” she rejected him with a quiet 
contempt which sent him, full of the irritation of wounded conceit, to pour his 
sorrows into the inflamed ear of her father. 

The name that was written on her heart—that was constantly in her sleeping 
and waking thoughts, Elliott—she never suffered to escape her lips. Her father 
frequently mentioned it to her, but she listéned in melancholy, oftener indignant 
| silence. She felt convinced that there was some foul play on the part of her 

father, connected with Elliott’s incarceration in Newgate, and could sometimes 
scarcely conceal, when in his presence, a shudder of apprehension, And was 
it likely—was it possible—that such a measure towards the unhappy, persecuted 
Elliott, could have any other effect on the daughter, believing him, as ehe did, 
to be pure and unspotted, than toincrease and deepen her affection for him—to 
| present his image before her mind's eye, as that of one enduring martyrdom on 
| her account, and for her sake ? 
At length came on the day appointed for Elliott's trial, and it was with no 
| little trepidation that Mr. Hillary, accompanied by Lord Scamp, stepped into his 
| carriage, and drove down to the Old Bailey, where they sat together on the 
| bench till nearly seven o’clock, till which time the Court was engaged upon the 
| trial of aman for furgery. Amidthe bustle consequent upon the close of this 
long trial, Hillary, after introducing his noble friend to one of the aldermen, 
happened to cast his eyes to the bar which had been just quitted by the death- 
| doomed convict he had heard tried, when they fell upon the figure of Elliott, 
| who seemed to have been placed there for some minutes, and was standing with 
a mournful expression of countenance, apparently lost in thought. Eveu Mr. 
Hillary's hard heart was almost touched by the altered appearance of bis victim, 
| who was greatly emaciated, and seemed scarce able to stand erect in his most 
humiliating position. 

Mr. Hillary knew the perfect innocence of Elliott ; and his own guilty soul 
thrilled within him, as his eye encountered for an instant the steadfast, but sor- 
rowful eye of the prisoner. In vain did he attempt to appear conversing 
carelessly with Lord Scamp, who was himself too much agitated to attend to 
him! The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. No counsel had been retained for the 
prosecution nor did any appear for the defence. The Court, therefore, had to 
examine the witnesses ; and, suffice it to say that after about half au hour’s trial, 
in the course of which Hillary was called as a witness, and trembled so exces- 
sively asto call forth some encouraging expressions from the Bench, the Judge 
who tried the case decided that there was no evidence worth a straw against the 
prisoner, and consequeutly directed the Jury to acquit him, which they did in- 








what other course Jay open to them? His own position at the counting-house 
was becoming very trying and painful. It soon became apparent that, on some 





account or another, he was an object of almost loathing disregard to the august 
personage at the head of the establishment; and the consequence was, an in- 
creasing infliction of petty annoyances and hardships by those connected with 
him in daily business. He was required to do more than he had ever betore 
been called upon to do, and felt himself the subject of frequent and offensive 
remark, as well as suspicion. The ill-treatment of his superiors, however, and | 
the impertinencies of his equals and inferiors, he tréated with the same patient | 
and resolute contempt, conducting himse]f with the utmost vigilance and cir- 
cumspection, and applying to business—however unjustly accumulated upon him 
—with an energy, perseverance, and good-humour, that only the more mortified 
his unworthy enemies. Poor Elliott! why did he continue in the service of 
Hillary, Hungate and Company? 
sometimes entertained of its being possible that his exemplary conduct could | 
ever make any impression upon the hard heart of Mr. Hillary ! 

Miss Hillary did really, as has been just stated, suffer a martyrdom at Bullion- 
Honse, at the hands of her father. Every day caresses and curses were alter- 


her every Jook scrutinized. 
her reports the most false and degrading concerning Elliott; but they were such 
transparent fabrications, as of course to defeat the ends proposed. She found 
some comfort in the society of ber mother, who, though fora long time feeling 
and expressing strong disapprobation of her daughter's attachment to Elliott, at 


length relented, and even endeavoured to influence Mr. Hillary on'their daugh- 
ter’s behalf. 





from this office on a similar charge), was yesterday fully committed for trial. | stantly, adding their unanimous opinion, that the charge against him appeared 


He is, we understand, a young man of respectable connexions, and excellent | 
education. From his appearance and demeanour he would have seemed inca- 
pable of committing the very serious offence with which he stands charged. He | 
seemed horror-struck on the charge being first preferred, and asseverated his | 
innocence firmly, and in a very impressive manner, declaring that he was the | 
victim of aconspiracy. In answer to a question of the magistrate, one of his 
employers stated, that up to the time of preferring this charge, the prisoner had 
borne an excellent character in the house.” 
The newspaper containing this paragraph found its way, on the evening of the | 


day on which it appeared, into Miss Hillary’s room, through her maid, as she was | 


both frivolous and malicious. 

**Am I to understand, my Lord, that I leave the court freed from all taint, 
from all dishonour ?” enquired Elliott, after the foreman had expressed the 
opinion of the jury. 

** Certainly—most undoubtly you do,”’ replied the Judge 

“ And, if I am at liberty hereafter to expose and punish those who have wick- 
edly conspired to place me here on a false charge t” 

“Of course, you have your remedy against any one,” replied the cautious judge, 
‘* whom you can prove to have acted illegally.” 

Elliott darted a glance at Mr Hillary, which made his blood rush tumultuously 


preparing to undress, and conveyed to her the first intimation of poor E\liett’s | towards his guilty heart, and bowing respectfully to the Court, withdrew from 


dreadful situation. The moment that she had read it, she sprung to her feet, 
pushed aside her maid, who attempted to prevent her quitting her apartment, 


How utterly chimerical was the hope he | and with the newspaper in her hand, flew wildly down the stairs, and burst into the 


dining-room, where her father was sitting alone, in his easy-chair, drawn close 
to the fire. ‘ Father!’’ she almost sbrieked, springing to within a yard or two 
of where he was sitting—* Henry Elliott robbed you ' : 
“Is it 
And you hia accuser! Ob, no! no! Never!” she exclaimed, a wild 


| before her astounded father, with swift but stately steps, continuing, as she 


Her kind offices were, however, suddenly interrupted by a second | 


attack of paralysis, which deprived her of the power of speech and motion. | 


This dreadful shock, occurring at such a moment, was too much for Miss Hil- 
lary, who was removed from attending affectionately at the bedside of her un- 
happy mother, to her own room, where she lay for nearly a fortnight in a violent 
fever. So far from these domestic trials tending, however, to soften the heart 
of Mr. Hillary, they apparently contributed only to harden it—to aggravate his 
hatred of Elliott—of him who had done so much to disturb, to destroy his 
domestic peace, his fondest wishes and expectations. 

Lord Scamp continued his interested and flattering attentions to Mr. Hillary, 
with whom he was continually dining, and at length—a proof of the prodigious 
ascendancy he had acquired over Mr. Hillary—succeeded in borrowing from 
him a very considerable sum of money. Hillary soon apprized his Lordship ‘of 
the real nature of the hindrance to his marriage with Miss Hillary; and 
his Lordship of course felt it his duty, not to speak of his interest, to foster 
and inflame the fury of his wished-for father-in-law, against his obscure and 
presumptuous rival. Several schemes were proposed by this worthy couple 
for the purpose of putting an end to the pretensions and prospects of. this “ in- 
solent parvenu of the outer counting-house.” An accidental circumstance at 


passed and repassed him—* No, sir! no! no! no!—Oh, for shame! for shame, 
father! Shame on you! shame! His father dead! His mother dead! No 
one to feel forhim! No one toprotect him! Noone to love him—but—we !” 
and accompanying the last few words with a loud and thrilling laugh, she 
fell at full length insensible upon the floor. 

Her father sate cowering in his chair, with his hands partially elevated—feel- 





| ing as though an angry angel had suddenly flashed upon his guilty privacy ; and 





{ 
! 


when bis daughter fell, he lad not the power to quit bis chair and go to her relief 
for several seconds. A horrible suspicion crossed his mind, that she had lost 


her reason; and he spent the next hour anda half in a perfect ecstasy of terror. | 


As soon, however, as the apothecary summoned to her assistance had assured 
him that there were, happily, no grounds for his fears—that she had had a very 
violent fit of hysterics, but was now recovered, and fallen asleep—he ordered the 
horses to his carriage, and drove off at top speed to the chambers of his City 
solicitor, Mr. Newington, to instruct hin to procure Elliott's instant discharge. 
That, of course, was utterly impossible; and Mr. Hillary, almost stupined with 


terror, heard Mr. Newington assure him that the King of England himself could 


not accomplish such an object! That Elliott must now remain in prison till 
the day of trial—about a month or six. weeks hence—and then be brought to the 
bar as a felon; that there were but two’ courses to be pursued on that day, either 
not to appear against the’ prisoner, and forfeit all the recognizances, Or to appear 
in open court, and state that the charge waa withdrawn, and that it had been 
founded entirely on a mistake. That even then, in either case, Elliott, if ‘really 


length suggested to them a plot so artful and atrocious, that poor Elliott fell a | innocent (Mr. Newington was no party whatever to the fraudulent concoction of 


Victim to it, 


| the charge, which was confined to Mr. Hillary and Lord Scamp) would bring an , 
On returning to the counting-house, one day, from the little chop-house at | action at law against Mr. Hillary, and obtain, doubtless, very large damages for | 


Henry Elliott in prison! | 


| A common thief!’ pointing to the newspaper, with frantic vehemence. 
nated, and she felt that she was in fact a prisoner—her every movement watched, | so? 


the ignominious spot which he had been so infamously compelled to occupy. 
| He left the prison a little after eight o’clock ; and wretched indeed were his 
feelings as the turnkey, opening the outermost of the iron-bound and spiked 
doors, bade him farewell, gruffly adding—‘* Hope we mayn’t meet again, my 
| hearty !” 
** [ hope not, indeed !” replied Elliott, with a sigh; and decending the steps, 
| found himself inthe street. He scarce knew, for a moment, whither to direct 
| his steps, staggering, overpowered with the strange feeling of suddenly-recovered 


Mr. Hillary frequently caused to be cunveyed to | smile gleaming on her pallid countenance, at the same time sweeping to and fro | liberty. The sad reality, however, soon forced itself upon him What was to 


| become of him? He felt wearied and faint, and almost wished he had begged the 

favour of sleeping, for the night, even in the dreary dungeons from which he had 
| been but that moment released. Thus were his thoughts occupied, as he moved 
| slowly towards Fleet Street, when a female figure approached him, muffled in 
|a large shawl. . 
| ** Henry—dearest Henry !” murmured the half-stifled voice of Miss Hillary, 
| stretching towards him both her hands ; “ so, you are free! You have escaped 
| from the snare of the wicked! ‘Thank God—thank God! Oh, what have we 
| passed through, since we last met! Why, Henry, will you not speak to me? 
| Do you forsake the daugiter, for the sin of her father?” 
Elliott stood staring at her as if stupified. 
** Miss Hillary !’’ he murmured, incredulously. 
| « Yes—yes! Iam Mary Hillary; [am your own Mary. But, oh Henry, 
‘how altered you are! How thin! How pale and ill you look! I cannot bear 
‘to see you!” And covering her face with her hands, she burst into a flood of 
| tears. 
| J can hardly—believe—that it is Miss Hillary.” mattered Elliott.—** But— 
| your father!—Mr. Hillary! What will he say if he sees you! Are not you 

ashamed of being seen talking to a wretch like me, just slipped out of Newgate 1” 
| * Ashamed? My Henry—do not torture me? I am heart-broken for your 
sake! Itis my own flesh and blood that I am ashamed of. 
| be 40 base” , 
| Elliott saddenly snatched her into his arms, and folded her to his breast with 
convulsive energy. 

If the malignant eye of her father had seen them at that moment ! 
She had obtained information that her father was gone to the Old Bailey with 

Lord Scamp, and soon contrived to follow them, unnuticed by the domestics. She 


That u could ever 





which be had been swallowing a hasty and frugal dinner, he observed indica- | the disgrace, and danger, and injury which Mr. Hillary's unfounded charge had | could not get intothe court, as the gallery was already filled; and had been 


tions of some unusual occurrence. 
at him as with suspicion and alarm: He had hardly hung up his hat, and re- 
seated himself at his desk, when a message was brought to him from Mr. Hil- 
lary, who required his immediate attendance in his private room. ‘Thither, 
therefore, he repaired, with some surprise—and with more surprise beheld 
all the partners assembled, together with the head clerk, the solicitor of the 
firm, and one or two strangers. He had hardly closed the door after hiinself, 


concerned for a conspiracy. : , 
* But,” said Mr. Hillary, almost sick with fright at this alarming statement 
of the liabilities he had incurred, * J would not wait for an action to be brought 


No one spoke to him; all seemed to look | occasioned him ; or—more serious still—he might perhaps indict all the parties | lingering about the door for upwards of four hours, making eager enquiries from 


| those whu left the court, as to the name of the prisoner who was being tried. 
| She vehemently urged him to accompany her direct to Bullion House, confront 
| her father and demand reparation for the wrongs he had inflicted. ‘‘I will stand 


| against me—I would pay him any sum you might recoinmend, and that, too, | beside you—I will never leave you—let him turnus both out of his house 


when Mr. Hillary pointed to him, saying, ** This is your prisoner—take him into | 


custody.” 


** Surrender, sir—you'ré our Prisoner,” said one of the two strangers, both of 
whom now advanced to him, one laying hold of his collar, the other fumbling in 
his pocket, and taking out a pair of handcuffs. Elliott staggered several paces 
from them on hearing the astounding language of Mr. Hillary, and but that he 
was held by the officer who had grasped his collar, seemed likely to have fallen. 
He turned deadly pale. For a second or two he spoke not. 

“Fetch a glass of water,”’ said Mr. FI 
Elliott's lips losing their colour, and moving without uttering any sound. Bat 
he recovered himself from the momentary shock, without the aid of the water, 
which seemed to have been placed in readiness beforehand, so soon was it 
produced. Pushing aside the officer’s hand that raised the glass to his 
lips, he exciaimed, ** What is the meaning of this, sir? How dare you de- 


— ime of my liberty, sir !”"—addressing Mr. Hillary—** What am I charged 
with?” 


| 
| 
| 


instantly on his quitting the prison walls.” 
‘* But, pardon me, Mr. Hillary—why all this”—— 


| together!”—continued the excited girl—I begin to loathe it—to feel indif- 


| ferent about every thing it contains—except my poor onoffending—dying mother ! 


** Oh—something of very great importance has just happened at my house, | —Come, come, Henry, and play the man !”—But Elliott's good sense led him 


which—which—gives me quite a different opinion. But Iwas saying I would 


pay instantly” —— 


| to expostulate with her, and he did so successfully, representing to her the use- 
less peril attending such a proceeding. He forced her into the coach that waa 


, . : is i — i ied nearly fifty times to 

“‘ But if the young man be spirited, and conscious of his innocence, and choose | waiting for her—refused the purse which she had trie J t 
to set a high Aon +i his pent he will insist on clearing it in open court. thrust into his hand—promised to make a point of writing to her the next day in 
and dare you to the proof of your charges before the whole world—at least | such a manner as should be sure of reaching her. and after mutually affectionate 


| should do 80 in such a case.” 


eming, one of the partners, observing 





‘* Embezzling the money of your employers,’ 


' As he 
spake, poor Elliott fixed upon him a stare o 


’ interposed the solicitor. 


f horror, and after standing and | his own surmises—somewhat vague, it is true—as to the meaning of Mr. Hil- | 


&4zing in silence for several moments, attempted to speak, but in vain; and fell | lary’s words—especially coupling them, as he did instantly, with certain expres- \ 
‘ 


P . | 
* You would, would you, sir?” exclaimed Mr. Hillary angrily, the big drops of 
perspiration standing on his forehead. . 
 Certainly—certainly—I should, indeed ; but let that pass. T[-really don’t | 
see” continued Mr. Newington, anxiously. “— 
“D n him, then!” cried Mr. Hillary desperately, after a pause, snapping | 
his fingers, “*let him do his worst! He can never find me out. . } 
“Eh? what?!” interrupted Newington briskly, * find you out! What can} 
you mean, Mr. Hillary t” an 
“ Why—a—” stammered Mr. Hillary, colouring violently, adding something 
that neither he himself nor Mr. Newington could understand. The latter bad 











adieus, he ordered the coachman to drive offas quickly as possible towards 
Highbury. She found Bullion House in a tumult on account of her absence. 

“ So—your intended victim has escaped!” exclaimed Miss Hillary, sud- 
denly presenting herself before her father, whom Lord Scamp had but just left. 

“Ab, Polly—my own Poll—and is it you indeed *” said her father, evidently 
the worse of wine, approaching her unsteadily—* Come, kiss me, love !—where 
—where have you been, you little puss—puss—puss “ 

“ To Newgate, sir!” replied his diaughter in a quick stern tone, and retreat- 
ed a step or two from her advancing father. 

«“ N—n—ew gate '—New—new—gate !” he echoed, as if the word had 
suddenly sobered him. ‘ Well—Mary—and—what of that !” he added, draw- 
ing his breath heavily. ; 

“To think that your blood flows in these veins of mine!” continued Miss 
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a" : ; i . | the ' reatand worthy king, the Sefior Don Carlos the Third, for having turned 
j ding ber arms towardshim. ‘I call you | g orthy king, enor : 
pon yey ae phe. apg are a guilty man—you have lau a_ his royal attention to their security. This cut-throat region was cleansed, and 


1 
snare for the innocent—Tremble, sir! tremble! Do you love your daughter ! 


cleared, and levelled by his orders, in the time of the good minister Count 


I tell you, father, that if your design had succeeded, she would have lain dead | d’Aranda, who scared away such bad company, and made the Prado what it now 


in your house within an hour after it was told ber!'—Oh, what—what am I 
saying '—where have I been ?”—She pressed her hand to her forehead; her | 
high excitement had passed away. Her father had recovered from the shock 

occasioned by her abrupt reappearance. He walked to the door and shotit. 
“ Sit down, Mary,” said he, sternly, pointing to the sofa. She obeyed bim in | 

e. 

en girl, tell me--are you dronk or sober’—Where have you been? 
What have you been doing !”’ he enquired with a furious air. She hid her face | 
in her hands and wept. | 
« You are driving me mad, father !”’ she murmured. —. 
‘Gome, come !— What '—you're playing the coward now, Miss !—Where's | 
all your bold spirit gone'—What! can’t you bully me any more t—Snivel on | 
then, and beg my forgiveness !—What do you mean, Miss,” said he, extending | 
towards her his clenched fist—* by talking about this fellow Elliott being—-my | 

victim ? Eh!—Tell me, you audacious hussy! you ungrateful vixen! what 
dy’e mean !—Say, what the d——1 has come to you!” .She made no answer, 
but continued with her face concealed in her hands. ‘* Oh—I’m up to all this ! | 
I see what you're after! I know you, young dare-devil !—You think you can | 
bully me into letting you marry this brute—this beggar—this swindler !—Ah, | 
ha! you don’t know methough! By , but I believe you and he arein 
1” He paused, gasping with rage His daughter re- 
| 





league to take my life! é 
mained silent. * What has turned you so against me?” he continued in 
the same violent tone and manner. ‘ Haven’t I been a kind father to you all 
my” 
™ Ob yes, yes, yes! dear father, I know you have !” sobbed Miss Hillary, | 
rising and throwing herself at his feet. | 
+ Then why are you behaving in this strange way tome?” he enquired, some- | 
what softening his tone. ‘Mary, isn’t your poor mother up stairs dying ; and | 
if | lose her and you too, what’s to become of me?” Miss Hillary wept 
bitterly. ‘ You'd better kill your old father outright at once than kill him 1 | 
this slow way ! or send him toa mad-house, as you surely will! Come, Molly— | 
} 

| 

| 





my own little Molly—promise me to think no more of this wretched fellow! 

Depend on’t he’ll be revenged on me yet, and do me an injury if be can! 

Surely the devil himself sent the man across our family peace! I don’t want 

you to marry Lord Scamp since you don’t like him—not I! It’s true I have 

jonged this many a year to marry you to some nobleman—to see you great and | 
happy—but—if you can't fancy my Lord Scamp, why—I give himup! And | 
if I give him vp, won’t you meet me half way, and make us all happy again | 
by giving up this fellow so unworthy of you? He comes from ad d bad 
stock, believe me! Remember—his father gambled, and—cut his throat,” 
added Hillary in alow tone, instinctively trembling as he recollected the effect 
produced upon Elliott by his utterance of these words on a former occasion. | 
* Only think, Molly! My daughter, with a vast fortune—scraped together | 
during a long life by her father's hard labour—Molly—the only thing her | 
father loves, excepting always your poor mother—to fling herself into the arms | 





of a coinmon thief—a—a gaol-bird—a felon—a fellow on his way to the gal- 
lows” 

** Father!’ said Miss Hillary solemnly, suddenly looking up into her father’s 
face, ** You know that this is false! You know that he is acquitted—that he is 
innocent—you knew it from the first—that the charge was false! 

Mr. Hillary, who had imagined he was succeeding in changing his daughter's 
determination, was immeasurably disappointed and shocked at this evidence 
of his failure. He bit his lips violently and looked at her fiercely, bis coun- 
tenance darkening upon his sensibility. Scarce suppressing a horrible execra- 
tion.—turning a deaf ear to all her passionate entreaties on behalf of Elliott— 
he rose, forcibly detached her arms, which were clinging to his knees, and rung 
the bell. 

‘*Send Miss Hillary’s maid here,” said he, hoarsely. ‘The woman witha 
frightened air soon made her appearance. 

** Attend Miss Hillary to her room immediately,” said he sternly, and | 
his disconsolate daughter was led out of his presence to spend a night of sleep- | 
less agony. 





| 
“On bed 
Delirious flung, sleep from her pillow flies ; 
All night she tosses, nor the balmy power 
In any posture finds; till the grey morn 
Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch 
Exanimate by love; and then, perhaps, 
Exhausted nature sinks a while to rest, 
Still interrupted by distracted dreams, 
That o’er the sick imagination rise, 
And in black colours paint the mimic scene!” 





Many more such scenes as the one above described followed between Mr. 

Hillary and his daughter. He never left her fromthe moment he entered till | 
he quitted his house on his return to the City. Threats, entreaties, promises— | 
magnificent promises—all the artillery of persuasion or coercion that he knew 

how to use, he brought to bear upon his wearied and harrassed daughter, but in | 
vain. He suddenly took her with him into Scotland; and after spending there a | 
wretched week or two, returned more dispirited than he had left. He burried | 
her to every place of amusement he could think of. Now he would give party | 
after party, forgetful of his poor wife’s situation; then let a week or longer | 
elapse in dull and morose seclusion. Once he was carried by his passion to such 
a pitch of frenzy, that he struck her on the side of her head, and severely !— 
nor manifested any signsof remorse when he beheld her staggering under the 
blow. But why stay to particularize these painful scenes! Was ¢his the way | 
to put an end to the obstinate infatuation of hisdaughter? No—but to increase 
and strengthen it—to add fuel to the fie Her womanly pride—her sense of | 
justice—came—powerful auxiliaries—to support her love of the injured | 
Elliott. She bore his ill-treatment at length with a kind of apathy. She had | 
long lost all respect for her father, conscious as she was thathe had acted most | 
atrociously towards Elliott ; and presently after ‘‘ some natural tears’ for her | 
poor mother, she became wearied of the monotonous misery she endured at | 
Bullion House, and ready to fly from it. Passing over anu interval of a imonth | 
or two, during which she continued to keep up some correspondence with | 
Elliott, who never told her the extreme misery—the absolute want he was suf- 
fering, since her father refused to give him a character such as would procure | 
his admission to another situation, and he was therefore reduced to the most | 
precarious means possible of procuring a livelihood. Miss Hillary, overhearing | 


is ;—the resort of all sortsof people wanting to see and be seen; young girls, 
wanton wives, languishing widows, beardiess puppies, adulterous youth, and 
ci-devant young men, who go there merely to think what they would do if they 


| could ; besides a great crowd of exceedingly proper persons of both sexes, who 


walk about there on purpose to be scandalized and confirmed in ‘the right path,’ 


| and good resolutions, by the sight of so much Jujuria, or yearning after sinful 


and perishable enjoyment. A 

‘This superb promenade begins at the Convent of Atocha, passing before the 
gate of the same name, turns to the right, runs up to the street of Alcala, 
crosses it, and extends as far as the gate of the Recoletos. ‘The whole extent 
may be calculated at about nine thousand seven hundred feet. An ample 
carriage-road runs through the middle, flanked on each side by the avenues 
destined for pedestrians, and bordered with large and shady trees. In the 
ceutre of the walk, comprised between the Carrera San Geronimo and the sireet 
of Alcala, its width is considerably increased, forming a fine * Salon,” fourteen 
hundred and fifty feet long by two hundred feet broad. On either side, remarka- 
ble buildings, views of the various streets that run into it, flourishing gardens, 
and eight handsome fountains, contribute to enhance the beauty of this favourite 
resort. 

“Although the fountains just mentioned are all of more or less merit, by 
their design and execution, those of Neptune, Apollo, and Cybele, are the most 
worthy of a detailed description. ‘Tne first, by Juande Mena, represents the 
marine deity standing in bis car drawn by two sea horses, with dolphins playing 
before it ; the whole is well finished, and has a good effect, notwithstanding the 


| somewhat ludicrous appearance of the sea-shell car, horses and dolphins, 


galloping and swimming, not through the brine as they ought, but over hard 
stones. This defect is owing to a mismanagement in the original placing of the 
centre group; the base should have been at least from four to five feet lower, 
which would have brought it below the surface of the basin, and placed the 
group on the water level, as it should be. In the centre of the ‘ Saloon * stands 
the grand fountain of Apollo, of achaste and tasteful architecture ; the water falls 
from one vase or sculptured basin into another, soothing the ear with its dash 
and harmonious murmur. Manuel Alvarez, an able sculptor, has the merit of 
the whole design : the fountain presents two fronts exactly similar ; four statues 
of the seasons, looking towards the four cardinal points, adorn the upper part ; 
the statue of Apollo surmounting and completing this fine monument of better 
days. ‘The magnificent fountain of Cybele, celebrated for the salubrity of its 
waters, is situated in the street of Alcala, fronting the ‘Saloon.’ The goddess 
is seated in a lofty car, drawn by lions; a colossal mask spouts water from the 
mouth into a large circular basin. The execution of this group is well worthy 
of the admiration of connoisseur. Ventura Rodriguez, the city architect, 
traced and made the drawings of all these fountains, although they were executed 
by the artists we have named. He preseted, at the same time, a very clever 
plan of a peristyle or portico, to be erected before the royal stables of the 
Retiro, (now the artillery barracks,) almost in front of the statue of Apollo, 
which afforded shelter to at least three thousand persons in case of a sudden 
shower, besides containing sufficient space for the establishment of a coffee- 
house, and large terrace overhead for the orchestra, whenever their Majesties 
honoured the Prado with their presence. Had this idea been realized, itis 
certain that no other public walk in Europe could have disputed the palm with 


| the Prado. It still must be a matter of surprise that the authorities have never 


thonght of gratifying the public on feast days with a band of music. The 
abundance of water in the Prado not only adds tothe attraction, but maintains 
the vigour and verdure of its plantations, by means of a narrow gutter, six or 
eight inches deep, and carried round each trunk. As fast as the water is dried 
up, afresh supply is introduced, the effect of which, during the summer 
droughts, give an extraordinary degree of life and freshness to the foliage of 
such favoured trees, while their less fortunate neighbours are scorched and 
withered by arelentless sun. Water-carts* are also employed by the munici- 
pality to lay the dust, so soon asthe summer sets in. They are made to pour 
forth their treasure after an original way. A long leather spout is fixed to the 
end of each cask, bound with a rope at the muzzle, to prevent the escape of the 


| water. When the cart comes on the ground to be irrigated, an attendant 
| loosens the rope sufficiently to permit a certain flow from the barrel, but still 
| knotted firmly about the spout; he then escapes fromthe gush, running the 


whole length of the rope, twists it round his arm, and jerks the tube from side to 


| side in this ingenious manner producing a wide splashing current, and highly 
| pleased if any lechugino comes within reach of his engine, to have the opportu- 


nity of baptizing him in due form. 

“The great extent of the Prado allows every body a choice, and a walk ac- 
cording to his humour. ‘The space between the gate of Atocha and its 
convent is the favourite resort of the delicate or convalescent, being well 
protected from the ruder winds by the heights and wall of the Retiro It 
is also the chosen haunt of canonigos (prebendaries,) ‘suug men,’ and other 
folks of easy habits and incomes, who like to take their time, walk slow, or 
stop at every sentence, without being hustled and elbowed by impertinent 
youngsters, 

‘Here, too, old cronies give and receive the friendly pinch of snuff, and 
descant upon its flavour and pungency ; while some, assuming a firmer tread, 
and grasping their cane with a forgotten vigour, talk with moistened eyelids of 
the ‘joys of their dancing days,’—of those blessed times when no young girl 
could look with impunity un their well-turned leg, and the graceful tie of their 
pigtail. For then, thank God! all men of spirit wore short breeches and tails, 
and showed how nature had made them; not, as now, when the friendly 
trowser affords a refuge to flute or drumstick shanks and shins of many a 
vapouring coxcomb. Others, again, more taciturn in their enjoyments, lean 
upon their gold-headed canes, silent admirers of the numerous band of ragged 
little brats amusing themselves rolling over one another from top to bottom of 
the steep declivity next the walls of the convent, exciting, doubtless, many a 
sigh that octogenarian members cannot do as much !t 

‘Country folks prefer the shady avenue bordering on the Botanic Garden,t 
charmed with the view and fragrance of this enclosure on one side, and the 
constant string of carriages and horsemen on the other,— novelties only to be 
seen in Madrid, and described and listened to with envy and delight on their 


| return. Drowsy citizens are to be found here, enjoying a comfortable siesta, 


rolled up in their cloaks, their person carefully bestowed in the corners between 
the pillars and the railing, secure from the wheels of carriages and hoofs of 
horses ; whether preferring the stone bench to their ‘ colchones,’ or being lulled 


her father make arrangements for taking her on a long visit to the continent,— | by the breeze to the objurgations of their spouses, is difficult to be ascertained. 
where he might, for all she knew, leave her toend her days in some conyvent— | Other groups repair to this retreat, intent on other pastimes, of which one may 
fled that night in desperation from Bullion House, and sought refuge in the | be especially noted as most prevalent, viz. a most assiduous and persevering ex- 
humble residence of an old servant of her father’s. Here she lived, for a few | @™ination of their own and children’s beads, not altogether for the same purpose, 
days, in territied seciusion—but she might have spared her alarms, for her | fin the same way as recommended by Gall or Spurzheim. Fat amas de leche, 


father received the news of her flight with sullen apathy—merely exclaiming 


(wet nurses,) from the mountains of Santander.|! with showy handkerchiefs 


* well—as she has made her bed she must lie upon it.” He made no en- | tied about their heads, tight cloth jackets, and gorgeous laced. petticoats, infest 
quiries after her, nor attempted to induce her to return. When at length ap- ¢ this place with their squalling charges; not to mention the juvenile gambols of 


prized of her residence, he did not go near the house. He had evidently given 
up the struggle in despair, and felt indifferent to any fate that might befall his 


caughter. He heard that the banns of marriage between her and Elhott were | 


published in the parish church where her new residence was situated—but of- 
fered no opposition whatever. He affixed his signature when required to the 


document necessary to transfer to her the sum of money—£600 standing in ler 


name in the funds, in sullen silence.—[T'o be continued. ] 
eo 


THE PRADO. 


We are most happy to have it in our power to lay before our readers an extract | 


from a work which will shortly be published, that describes in a manner the 
most vivid and amusing, the domestic life of the inhabitants of Madrid, as it 
actually is, not as it has been, so imperfectly, and often so falsely, represented. 
Just now this admirable work must possess tenfold interest. Without 
further comment, we proceed to offer the 


Prado,” to the public, as it affords a very lively account of a very lively 
national picture. 


| 
‘** Although, to my great regret, I may now be looked upon as one of the 


‘elders of the people,’ I am not aged enough to recollect the ancient laying out 
of this famous walk, so celebrated in old Spanish songs and romances. We 
know, from tradition, of its having been a wild and desert waste, full of hollows, 
and nooks, and hiding places; often the scene of blood and courtship, for 
where there is woman, blood is not far off, says the old ‘ refrain.’ Here used 
to hie the proud hidalgo, with his trusty ‘toledo,’ prompt to revenge some slight 
done to himself, or preference shown by a jilting mistress to a bold rival. The 
dubious hour of dusk was wont to show various forms wrapped in cloak or 
female maatle, gliding mysteriously towards this other Thebaide ; the dongella 
bearing the perfumed billet to the impatient cavalier, or the already vanquished 
beauty hastening with a beating heart to her lover's arms. The modest moon, 
I fear me, had to witness strange doings in that wilderness : echo, it is said, was 
not always busy with amorous accents ; the murmurs of tenderness, the clash of 
rapiers,and the groans of the dagger’s victim, were not unfrequertly borne 
together on the same breeze. 

af The extreme vicinity of the court, at that period almost constantly resident 
in the Retiro, made this extensive waste a convenient theatre for political and 
emorous intrigue, and well calculated for the indulgence of the revengeful 
passions usually attendant upon both. Quiet and well-disposed people, whose 
swords and blood love to repose in vein and scabbard, ought to feel grateful to 


following chapter, on ‘* The | 


a crowd of ninos, of little angels of both sexes, overlooked by their bonnes, who 
| generally get some smart young fellow to help them in their charge. 
yard But the saloon ‘of the Prado’ is the spot where the fame of this renowned 
| field for amorous intrigue and adventure is exclusively kept up. The young. 
the elegant, and the mass of the population, assemble here at fixed and 





| ™* “Within the last four orfive years the usual form of water-carts has been 
, adopted, with the exception of the spout, managed as described in the text, 

Spaniards certamly have this advantage over other nations—that they never tamely 
| imitate their improvements, but always preserve something original, exclusively 
theirown, In the present instance, an animated appearance 4sgiv: n to en other- 
| wise dull machine, by the stout fellow dangling out from it ata rope’s length. A 
| perforated shower-muzzle would be infinitely more simple, and save the hire of 
}a man. Simce writing the above, the smal) perforated muzzle has been adopted, 
| but the same attention is still given as before’ the improvement. Even this, the 
| laying of the dust, is an operation entirely depending on the whim and caprice of the 

corregidor of the town. Any day that this functionary happens to be out of humour 
} with himself, or with the ‘inhabitants, he can countermand the irrgation, and bedust 
| them with impunity.” 

t “ Besides these young vagabonds, who thus get an appetite without having the 
least idea where and when they can satisfy it, otherwise than by the dexterity of their 
| fingers and the fleetness of their legs, the sunny side of the wall bounding the 

Retiro, is infested with a motley and loathsome collection of beggars, gipsies. and 
profligates of both sexes, who come here to bask all day long in the sun, patch their 
rags, and get rid of their vermin, until night affords them an opportunity of stealing 
the means of passing another idle morrow. ‘This class is the most independent in 
the state. They only observe the laws as it suits their convenience, and are in 
nowise molested by our admirable police.” 

{ ‘* See Chapter on the Retiro.” 

f “The women from the green hills of Santander and its district, the Pasiegas 
as they are called, have the enviable monopoly, or nearly so, of ‘ child-suckling? 
throughout the greater part of Spain. Parents are, no doubt, attracted by their 
stout forms, fine clear skins, and rosy complexions. In these respects, they may call 
any Englishwoman ‘cousin.’ The nurses from the mountains of Burgos have the 
privilege of suckling the princes and princesses of the royal family. Their 
dress is very picturesque, exhibiting a mixture of the Turkish and Spanish cos- 
tume ; itconsists of‘an embroidered close-fitting cloth jicket, and a very full cloth 
petticoat, red, yellow, or some other striking colour, bordered with from two to four 
rows of broad cloth lace, according to the means of their emp'oyers. When in full 
dress, they wear their hair plaited im two tails behind, reaching far below the waist 
and set off atthe end by little knots of rose-coloured ribbon. A piece of vanity 
in which young mothers are fond of indulging, is to drive or walk out wish their 
infantin the arms of a handsome richly-dressed pasiega ; they are just as proud 


re ity as an honest Turk is of having a fine young lad to carry his pipe after 
1m, 








different hours. 
never presents so brilliant a spectacle as in the fine afternoon of a day in spring, 
when the deep blue sky of Madrid presenta its cloudless vault and surpassing 
beauty.* On such a day, when the flood of population is rolling downwards 
towards the Prado, following the narrow flagways in two dark lines, and a por- 
tion dispersed over the wide street of Alcala, the spectacle presented by the 
infinite variety of colours and costumes, the buz of so great a crowd, and a 
bright and glorious sun gilding every object, is of the most striking and ani- 
mated kind. This imposing tass of life flows on and increases in volume 

until it finally disburthens itself into the ample ‘ saloun,” as rivers discharge 
their waters into the bosom of the wide ocean. 

‘* Now begins an agreeable confusion, a friendly elbowing, a volley of 
‘Senora! at your feet;’ ‘I kiss your hand, Caballero!’ ogling of eyes, and 
manceuvring of fans, an everchanging succession of faces, and an incessant ex. 
change of laudatory or splenetic remarks on each other t¢ 

“The rumble of carriages, the galloping of horses, an atmosphere loaded 
with white thin dust, the battling and barking of well-washed, shorn and whis- 
kered poodles, the shrill cry of the aguador— Berro, Berro,t cold as snow, 
another little glass, who will drink it? Water! Water !’—the little ragamuffin’s 
plaintive, ‘Candela! Caballero, quien la quiere!’ and the whisking of hig 
burning fope’s-end in fiery circles—the low rushing sound of many feet 
and voices, are all so many proofs of the Prado being in its pride and strength ! 

* Acquaintances meet and stop in little groups to chat about the ball or fer- 
tulia of the night before. The ladies kiss one another's cheeks in the most af- 
fectionate manner. ‘* Adios! Juanita! How do you du! Have you slept 
after the ball? Jesus! I could not waltz at all with that horrid pesado, who 
persecuted me the whole night.’ ‘ Abour! Joaquina! you already know that 
I love you!’ ‘Tell me, Juanita, did you ever see such a bonnet as she wears t 
There she sails along, so proud of it! It does not at all become her. If she 
thinks she looks like a Francesca, I can tell her she is very mach mistaken.’— 
* Paquita! for God’s sake look ‘at that fat Dolores, strutting about in a basquina, 
Vamos! Some people are either blind or mad. She has no shape at all, the 
same every where. Ave Maria! look, look at her foot! Go to—I would 
rather take the air outside the gate of Toledo all my life, than show such a 
piece of furniture, for all the world like a Dutifara|| from Mallorca. But my 
aunt is bellowing to me. Good bye, Pichoncita, (little pigeon,) adieu!’ This 
charitable flower-knot is again mingled with the mass. 

“A frulling sound, like the chattering of birds in a cage, reigns in every 
direction, produced by the tremulous shake, and sudden opening and shutting 
of innumerable fans of all colours and sizes, so many eloquent tongues speak- 
ing an intelligible language to conscious observers. Even as flowers are the 
‘language of love’ in the East, there is nothing in the soft science which may 
not be explained by a Spanish lady with her fan. Jealousy may pry and 
peer ia vain, under the very nose of the greatest Bluebeard of a husband ; 
questions are asked and answers given, full and explicit, which he cannot 
intercept.) 

‘Here, too, is the rendezvous of unhappy lovers, of such as are considered 
too dangerous, or of dubious funds and intentions, or of mar-alls in the way of 
a match already determined upon by long-headed parents, and who are conse- 
quently denied the privilege of visiting at the houses of the ladies, at least until 
the marriage ceremony be over. Here she searches, with eyes swoln with 
weeping, her chosen nokio. Here they can steal a long look at each other, from 
under the fan or behind the folds of the capa, despite the watchful attendance of 

he family. But should such illicit glances be discovered, the poor girl may 
bid a long farewell to the pleasures of the Prado, and even to the baicony of 
her chamber, should it look upon the street ** 

“ Hundreds of light supple forms keep up their graceful elastic step for two 
and three hours together, regardless alikeof the dust and heat, and shoes a 
great deal too tight, even for their diminutive feet—proving that vanity suffers 
no pain. Que pie tan mono! Que chiquitito! (what a lovely foot! what a 
little bit of a thing!) whispered by a cavalier as he passes, more than repays 
their cramps and agony. A gentle flutter of the fan, an eye rolled languidly his 
way, is the *guerdon’ of so much good taste. 

‘In the meanwhile, other sights and other scenes are passing on the carriage 
drive ;—an uninterrupted file of vehicles of all descriptions, of coaches, brit- 
skas, phaétons, cabriolets, gigs, and horsemen, moving at a professional pace in 
two lines up and down the whole length of the Prado. The curious in such 
matters might trace the infancy and progress of carriage-building in the various 
and astounding models rolling before his eyes. ‘The old Spanish berlina, broad 
and high of roof, tapering towards the bottom, swinging between four enormous 
leather springs running under the body of the carriage, drawn by a solemn well- 
fed pair of machos, (mules,) with close-shaved backs, tails, and ears, covered 
with antique trappings, among which the saddle, almost level with the animal’s 
back behind, while the front rises boldly into a peak, higher, at least, by half a 
foot than the seat, is particularly worthy of notice; a rusty stirrup-iron makes 
its appearance from beneath a heavy skirt, just large enough to admit the toe 
of the postilion, who, placed on this lofty eminence, guides his mules, some 
with bells, some without. This poor man, in his glazed cocked-hat and iron- 
bound gaiters, obliged to follow implicitly the movements of his cattle, is pitch- 
ed fore and aft, in so strange a fashion, that, were it not for the proud cock of 
his toe in the stirrup, and his well-stretched knee, one would imagine he was 
an alma en pena (a 30ul in purgatory). 

** Then comes the coche de collera,tt+ rather more modern in its cut, but on the 
same system of springs; a low seat before the driver and zagal, with a team 
of seven mules, tackled together by a most intricate combination of long 
slender ropes running from the pole to the leaders, and looking, for all the 
world, as if they were running away from the carriage, instead of with it, 

* These ‘turn-outs’ are usually occupied by the families of snug abogados, 
roguish escribanos, or agentes de negocios ; of clerks in the different public of- 
tices; and, now and then, by some proud, unbending hida/go and his spouse, 
fresh from their province, who insist upon having things as they were, and, in 
their minds, ought to be; to the horror of the muchachas, who are almost 





* “Though the climate of Madrid has altogether degenerated from what our 
forefathers tell us of its excellence, there are still daysan winter which might do 
honour to Naples or Corinth; neither of these possesses a more cloudless sky, or 
one of deeper blue. At this season, the Pradois the rendezvous of two distinct 
classes of visitors. The middling orders and industrious part of the population take 
their walk from twelve till balf-past one, when the garbanzos invite them home. 
They are relieved by ihe beau monde, with their horses and equipages, until four 
o'clock, when the noon-tide loungers again come down with renewed forces and full 
stomachs, and ramble up tothe ‘Retiro,’ to stare at the ducks and geese oa the 
great pond, and the wild beasts in their cages.” 

t “* Ojos Arabes ( Arabian eyes) are looked upon with great affection by Spaniards 
that is, when they are large and full, combined with the softness of the gazelles, 
Those in the almond shape, more oblong than round, are highly prized by their 
owners, with goed reason. I suspect that the ‘Moors’ have hud more to do with 
our ‘Tatarabuelas’ (our great great great grandmothers) than their decorum and 
Christian bearing, or our genealogies, should have permitted. A pair of Arab eyes 
inveigles us into matrimony, while as Moorish and as moulded a cura (curate) as 
ever saluted the stone of Mecca, performs the ceremony. We are, at best, but bap- 
tized or whitewashed Moors: fair hair and blue eyes have the merit of contrast 
with our dark skinned sons and daughters. <A fine blonde girl may always count 
upon a strong cabal in her favour, and stake her blue eye against the field,—a great 
encouragement to the British fair to travel this way.” 

{ * The fountain del Berro, (of ‘he cresses,) famed for its pure crystal water, 
lies about a mi.e outside the Alcala gate, a little before you arnve at the Quinta del 
Espiritu Santo, to the right hand. Thereis nothing remarkable about it, beyond its 
being the spring whence the royal family is supplied. A whitewashed shed is built 
over the source, two spouts pouring forth its contents; the supply is abundant, and 
op?n to all who take the trouble to send for it. The aguadores of the ‘ Prado’ and 
the streets of Madrid, indulge in a poetic licence, giving the name for the thing. 
They sell each glass of water, soi-disant berro, for an oehavo, half a cuarto, (about 





half afarthing English.) People may drink it at this rate and be thankful, even 
— it should come from the Calle de las Infantas, supposed to be the worst water 
in Madrid.’ 

|| ** A good legitimate butifara from Mallorca, (however humiliating the com- 
parison of a Lechugina’s foot to it may be considered,) is worthy of the greatest 
consideration as an eatal,le, and standard ingredient of an orthodox ‘ puchero.’? It 
hassome relationship with the English black heg’s-pudding, but is six times the 
size, composed of that unclean animal’s blood, and seasoned with sundry dainty 
ingredients. A thorough-bred son of the Balearic islands will make nothing of 
devouring a large trencher of it, as a whet before commencing more serious opera- 
tions.” 

§ ** When Addison imagined his ‘fan exercise’ for ladies,he must have bad 
an idea of the alarming perfection to which this light arm is carried in Spain, It 
is the inseparable companion of the little girl from three years of age to four- 
teen, when, from a handy plaything, she turas it into a formidable offensive and 
defensive weapon, giving a trembling swain an extatic * yes! or crushing a pre- 
suming suitor with an irrevocabie ‘no!’ It would be endless, as well as im- 
possible, to attempt to describe the intermediate degrees of hope and fear, despair 
or passion, expressed by the spreading and furling of its painted wings, De- 
prive a Spanish woman of her fan and white handkerchief, (whether a flag of trace 
or emblem of innocence in her hand,) and she loses her self-possession, and half 
her fascination. She is, if young, a fairy without her wand ; if old, a witch without 
her broomstick.” : 

“** If Spain be the country in the world where matrimony meets with least ob- 
stacles, in it also may be found cases where the friends and parents of the young 
lady are quite as obliging and worldly-wise as they are in other countries. I might 
mention many instances in corroboration of the observation in the text.” 

“ tt This description of carriage, formerly the only one used by grandees and the 
rich nobility, and requiring a team of mules too numerous and expensive for more 
limited fortunes, is nuw in the hands of the calesseros, (coach proprietors,) who let 
carriages, or keep a stand in the streets of Madrid. They are well hung, though on 
rude and most antiquated principles, and commodious enough inside. The number 
of mules is seldom less than seven, which are harnessed in pairs, with the seventh 





asaleader. The arrangement of the pole, and the infinity of slender ropes di- 
verging from this centre to the furthermost animal, is a matter quite beyond erdimary 
comprehension. The space eccupied by seven mules thus tackled, measures, at 
least, fifty feet in length,” 
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ashamed to peep out of the antiquated loop-holes of such a vehicle. The 
muchachos, the sons, who prefer walking, endeavour to palliate the evil as 
much as possible, by being the first to quiz the family set-out with their com- 
ns. 

Pant Excepting some picturesque bombes and calessins, whose masters have 
nerve enough to parade abroad, the more modern equipages differ but little from 
shose of other continental capitals,* unless when an absent coachman forgets 
his cravat, or shows too much of his linen. The inmates of these fashionable 
equipages affect an easy loll as they pass in review the female pedestrians, cri- 
sicising their dress and appearance ; a species of compliment’ which the latter 
fail not to repay with usury. We may here remark, that fashion has latterly 
triumphed so much over taste, as to substitue, for the graceful mysterious mantilla, 
the staring French hat, with flowers and feathers. A very few years back, no 
jady, however high in station, would have hazarded appearing in public with a 
bonnet ; for the spirit of novelty was then checked by national feelings and 
sympathies Bot the laudable preference for this noble and beautiful costume 
js every day on the wane ; a short time will see the maniilla banished to the 
smaller and more remote towns of the Peninsula.t 

«The space between the two strings of carriages is filled by equestrians of 
all classes—civilians, military men, grandees, tricked out as Majos,t a few 

Lechuginos, mounted @ la Inglesa—each adopting the pace that prudence or 
carelessness of his neck may suggest: others amuse themselves in conveying 
to and receiving telegraphic signals from some tender-hearted beauty on the 
promenade. But none are so distinguished in ‘ kicking up a dust,’ and haunt- 
ing the ‘ ride,’ as two young dukes, to the admiration of all young girls desirous 
ef securing two such goodly prizes. 

«The same scenes contisue until lassitude, the approach of night,the theatre, 
and fertulias, warn the promenaders that it is time to leave the Prado for 
another day. 

“The Madrilenians talk with rapture of the pleasures of the Prado during 
the fine evenings of summer; but the air is then so sultry, and so impregnated 
with an impalpable white dust, one of the scourges of Madrid, that, so far from 
yielding any enjoyment, a walk in the Prado becomes an absolute infliction. 
During the hottest seasun, the hour of rendeavous is not earlier than seven 
o'clock in the evening. The only way of being aristocratic and extravagant, 
and distinguished from the modest crowd, is, by laying out a few cuartos (at 
the rate of two for each) for four or five rush-bottomed chairs, out of the hun- 
dred marshalled for public accommodation, in treble rows along the wall, and 
bestowing your person upon them Persons of economical habits (the large 
majority) prefer taking their seats for nothing, on the stone seats ranged at reg- 
ular intervals on both sides of the saloon This season may well be called the 
harvest of the aguadores, who ply their calling among the crowd, in opposition 
to the ambulatory establishment set up beneath the trees at the entrance of the 
Prado, where rows of little white classical-shaped vases of white porous earth,|| 
and lines of tumblers filled with sparkling water, invite the passengers to slake 
their thirst with the same pure liquid, while his majesty drinks water from the 
fountain of Berro. ‘The quantity of water consumed by a Spanish crowd is in- 
credible; except, perhaps, some stubborn Arragonese, the lower classes even, 
prefer it to wine in warm weather. During the French occupation, cafée and 
restaurants were established in the Tivoli gardens, but they pined away on the 
departure of their mercurial customers, and have long since been shut up. When 
a caballero now wishes to offer an obsequio or fineza to ladies of his predilection, 
he is obliged to send to the café Santa Catalina, or de Solis, for ices and lemon- 
ade, con sus correspondientes biscochos, with its accompanying cakes. This piece 
of extravagance, however, is but seldom committed. Few young aspirants for 
female applause but have had to repent their rashness in asking ladies to step in- 
to Solis, and refrescar§ on their way home. 

‘*When the bustle of the crowd is past, or reduced to a fitful whispering 
sound, in those more silent hours when the moon looks abroad, and the air par- 
takes of her fresh and calming influence, a summer night in the Prado is not 
without its charms. The hum of the city is heard—but at intervals and afar off, 
like the breathing of the sea upon the shore. The birds of night send down a 
solemn greeting from the dismantled walls of the palace of the Retiro, as a 
voice from the depths of the past, telling of ruin, and desolation, and human 
vicissitude. The busy animated ‘crush’ of an hour ago becomes a vast soli- 
iude, animated only by the shrill voice of the cigalas keeping a vigil in the trees, 
and lulled by the dash of the fountains. Perchance, some fond couple, or soli- 
tary being come there to commune with himself, are seen gliding along the moon- 
lit alleys, taking counsel from the night.” 











‘“* Very few carriages are built in Madrid for the fashionables. Besides the 
backwardness of this art in Spain, the prices are so high, that a Freach or German 
(query English?) carriage, including the duty, is cheaper, though infinitely better 
finished, Spaniards are now beginning, however, to construct their own diligences, 
mails, &c., andhave improved considerably of late years.’ 

“ + All admirers of the simple and beautiful Spanish costume must observe, with 
regret, the decided preference given to the French fashions now-a-days. This 
vitiated taste iseven gaining ground with the lower orders of society.” 

“t Of late years, itis the fashion for young noblemen of the highest rank to parade 
the streetsof Madrid on foot or horseback, tricked out in all the pageantry of the 
gay Andalusiz. Would that they were as patriotic as their models in sundry more 
serious and indispensable points !” 

|| “* This earthen vessel, commonly called Botico, has the peculiar, and, in a warm 
country, inestimable quality of preserving water or any liquid contained in it perfect- 
ly cool. It owes this advantage to its porous properties. The right sort are distin- 
guished from the counterfeits by the interior partaking of a light greenish hue. The 
manufacture of these forms a considerable branch of the commerce of Andujar, a 
small town in Andalusia, but too celebrated for the decree of the Duc d’Angouleme. 
and its violation, almost at the same time, during the French invasion of twenty- 
three. At nightfall these water stands are illuminated, showing to advantage the 
rows of glasses and heaps of ascuvillos, (sugar sponge ;) chairs and benches are set 
near them, fur the accommodation of thirsty loungers. These establishments, with 
their lamps and painted sign-boards, portraving fresh and abundant fountains, have 
a very peculiar and picturesque appearance.” 

§ ‘It is a serious undertaking to invite a few female friends to repose, and slake 
their thirst, after a summer evening’s stroll inthe Prada. They are so pleasant, 
and chatty, and thirsty; and then one must fiddle with something in the shape of 
solids, cakes, biscuits, or whatnot. I have known military Lotharios of my acquain- 
ance leave the half of their month’s pay in the gripe of the waiters, for the pleasure 
of one snug evening. Stillit must be said, that the ladies of Madrid ar , by no 
means, to be compared in franqueza (off-handedness) to their sisters of Malaga, not 
one of whom has any objection, or would make the least difficulty, in despatching 
dozens upon dozens of the little round plump inviting Malaga figs, not to mention ices, 
yemas, (yolk of eggs conserved,) and other pastimes. An ounce, (thr-e pounis five 
shilliags,) 1s a mere trifle to put in one’s pocket when gallantly inclined.” 


ir 
THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 

Canova, when he was asked, during his visit to England, what struck him 
moat forcibly? is said to have replied—that the trampery Chinese bridge, then 
in St. James's Park, should be the production of the government, whilst that of 
Waterloo waa the work of a private company. And though old recollections 
compel us to heave a sigh at the downfalkof the lion-office in his Majesty's 
Tower of London, where our Henrys and Edwards kept their “ leopards, linxes, 
and porpentines,” and we used to gaze with the fearful curiosity of childhood 
at Nero and his imprisuned co mates, we are by no means sure that the obser- 
vation is to be confined either to bridges or to other works of a like nature. 
Who can walk through the spacious garden of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, “tastefully laid out and well kept ’”’—who can view “the immense col- 
lection of animals of all kinds, from the elephant and the rhinoceros to rats and 
mice’’—without agreeing with Von Raumer, that ** it is only in the neighbour- 


hood of such a city as London that such an establishment could be maintained | 


by voluntary subscriptions and contributions ?” 

And there is yet another thought that may arise in the mind of the visiter. 
His memory may carry him back to another great nation—the masters of the 
world— who exhibited hundreds of the rarest animals, where we have only units 
$2. show ; but for what a different purpose! The conquered provinces were 
rihsacked ; herds of lions, thousands of wild beasts were presented to the gaze 
of the people, and 

‘“‘ Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday.” 
Titus, who finished the amphitheatre which his father began, stained the arena 
with the blood of five thousand beasts at its dedication, while upwards of one 
hundred thousand Romans looked down upon the slaughter.* Trajan, at the 
conclusion of the Dacian war, gratified the popular thirst for bloud by the de- 
struction of ten thousand. The observances of a birth-day at Rome differed 
slightly from those of a birth-day at St. James's. Caligula celebrated his by 
giving four hundred bears and as many other wild beasts to be slain. ‘ Other- 
whiles,” says the quaint translator of old Montaigne, ‘a great ship was seen 
on come i in, which opened and divided of itself, and having disgorged 
rom the old four or five hundred beasts for fight, closed again and vanished 
without help.” But enough of these bloody scenes— 
My soul turn trom them, turn we to survey 
. W here rougher climes a nobler race display ;" 
where enormous wealth is expended, not as it was by the son-in-law of Sylla, 
but in applying the arts to the comforts and innocent enjoyments of life, in ad- 
— science, and in spreading information among the people. What a con- 
poe hee yi enon . peaceful repose of these Gardens and the ferocious 


“ Fighting beasts, and men to beasts ~ 
' ’ exposed. 
For with the profuse waste of animal life to which we ave only aliuded, natu- 


* It has been calculated that the amphitheatre 
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ral history made hardly any progress ; and though, under the later Cesars, there 
were private collections, the credulity of Pliny, who fondly cherished every 
Thessalian fable, eeems to have outweighed in the great majority of instances, 
all the opportunities of zoological information which such a rich influx of rare 
creatures might have given him. It is to the menageries of modern times, that 
we must chiefly look for information as to the habits and organization of ani- 
mals on any extensive scale; though we are far from undervaluing the acute 
penetration and comprehensive labours of that great Greek observer, who, se- 
conded by Alexander, made such admirable use of the matefials which the con- 
queror of the East caused to be submitted to his inspection. 

_ To our French neighbours we owe the first zoological establishment of any 
Importance in our days; and that had its origin in the menagerie founded by 
Louis XIV. at Versailles. It was to Buffon, however, that the Jardin du Roi 
owed its value as a collection of animals; and though the political explosion 
which shook all Europe, tore his remains from the tomb with circumstances of 
the most disgusting and degrading indignity, it spared the avenue of lime-trees 
with their sweet blossoms, ‘the delight of bees,” which he had planted in the 
garden, and which still bears his name. But if the avenue was left untouched, 
the establishment itself was in the most imminent danger in 1792, when every 
vestige of the monarchy was threatened—and how was it saved! Principally 
because it was believed that it was destined for the culture of medical plants, 
and that the laboratory of chemistry was a manufactory of saltpetre ; and it was 
“respected” accordingly, by the sovereign people. Here was gunpowder to 
wound—here were drugs to heal—reasons for salvation worthy of ‘the republic 
one and indivisible.” But though the Jardin des Plantes, as it was then called 
—it now, if we mistake not, again rejoices in a royal title, though the name has 
been so often changed, that we would not vouch for that of next year—survived 
the revolution ; and though the animals, which had been left in a starving state 
at Versailles, were placed, together with others, in the garden in 1794, its pros- 
perity was but very meagre for many years. ‘Thus, in 1800, such was the gen- 
eral distress, that M. Delaunay, then superintendent of the menagerie, was 
authorized to kill the least valuable animals to provide food for the remainder ; 
nor was it till that extraordinary man, ** that setter vp and puller down of kings,” 
who cherished science even amid the din of arms, became lord undisputed in 
all things, that the menagerie began steadily to improve, and finally, under the 
immediate auspices of Cuvier, to flourish. 

We well remember the first public meeting for forming such an establishment 
in England. It seems but yesterday—how the fugaces anni have sped along! 
—that Davy drew attention to the subject, and Raffles so powerfully seconded 
the proposition. These great men have since passed away to the house ap- 
pointed for all living, but the Garden and Museum of the Zoological Society of 
London are not to be forgotten in the catalogue of their public services. The 
rapidity with which the institution shot up almost at once into a flourishing con- 
dition may be gathered from the statement of one well qualified to speak on the 
subject—** Within the first two or three years of the existence of the Zoologi- 
cal Society’s Garden in the Regent’s Park, there were exhibited more species 
of living animals than are recorded to have been possessed by any similar insti- 
tution on the continent, in ten times the same number of years."’* 

It is our intention to take a cursory view of this Garden ; but, before we enter 
its precincts, we must not omit to notice the Museum and the publications of 
the Society, now in the eleventh year of its existence. The former, thanks to a 
host of contributors, among whose names those of Sir Stamford Raffles and 
Mr. Vigors stand distinguished, is now very rich, especially in the department 
of ornithology. This noble collection, we are happy to observe, is now placed 
| in a building worthy of it. The council have secured the spacious premises in 
| Leicester Square, which once held the museum of the celebrated John Hunter ; 
jand they have done well. Itis classical ground. There is the very room 
| wherein he wrote those physiological papers which have spread his name over 

civilized Europe; and, if the spirits of the departed be permitted to cast a lin- 
| gering look at the scene of their former probation, how must his be soothed at 
the sight of his own grand and greatly increased physiological treasures enshrin- 
ed in the temple which the President and Fellows of the Royal College of 
|} Surgeons have dedicated to them; while the locality where that museum form- 
| erly stood is enriched by one of the finest zoological cullections in existence. 
That we do not say too much of the latter, will be readily granted by those who 
are conversant with the subject ; and we refer those who may be disposed to 
| think that we look upon it with too favourable an eye,to the testimony of witnesses 











who are beyond the reach of prejudices, which we, as Englishmen, might be 
supposed to entertain. By the Annales des Sciences for November, 1835, it 
| will be seen that the Museum of the Zoological Society possesses many specimens 
| which are wanting in the French collections,and are so described tm the instructions 
of M. de Biainville for the * Voyage de circumnavigation de la Bonite.’ That 
these materials have not been neglected is proved by the five volumes of * Pro- 
| ceedings’ already published, containing the descriptions of hundreds of new 
| species, and a vast miscellany of zoological and physiological information, set 
forth by some of our ablest pens. Of the quarto volume of * Transactions,’ 


mier volume des Transactions de la Société Zoologique de Londres’ asa ‘ recueil 
| également remarquable par l‘intérét des mémoires qui s’y publient et par le luxe 

avec lequel il est imprimé ;’t and, indeed, if it contained nothing besides Mr. 
| Owen’s papers on the ostevlugy of the chimpanzee, on the Ornithorhynchus, and 
| on the comparative anatomy of the Brachiopoda, it would deserve this praise. 


| Butthe Garden. As we walk along the terrace commanding one of the fin- | 


| est suburban views to be anywhere seen, let us pause for a moment while ‘ the 
| sweet soujh’ is wafted over the flowery bank musical with bees, whose hum is 
mingled with the distant roar of the great city. Look at the richness and beauty 
of the scene. We do not set ourselves up as eulogists of Nash, who had his 
| faults; but let his enemies—aye, and his friends too, for there are many that 
| worshipped him when living, who do not spare his memory now that he is laid 
| in the narrow house—say what they will, if Nash had never done anything be- 
yond laying out St. James’ Park and the picturesque ground before us, he would, 
| in our Opinion, have atoned for a multitude of sins. 
| We must not, however, forgetthe bears. There they are, with their uncouth 
gestures and clumsy activity, living together amicably enough, save when an 
| occasional growl proclaims a difference of opinion, arising from the monopoly by 
| some crafty aspirant more ambitious than his neighbours of the head of the pole 
—a monopoly the more irritating, inasmuch as that elevation generally leads to 
| the acquisition of the good things in the power of a generous public to bestow. 
| Even the cunning chisel of the Baron of Bradwardine’s sculptor could not have 
| represented a greater variety of attitudes ; their “ postures,”’ indeed, are * stran- 
| ger” and ** more than ever Herald drew ‘em.”” Mark, too, the shrewd expression 
of their *‘ pinky eyes,”’ justifying the assertion repeated from the days of Aristo- 
tle down to those of Washington Irving’s ranger, that ‘ the bears is the know- 
ingest varmiut for finding out a bee tree in the world. They'll knaw for a day 
together at the trunk, till they make a hole big enough to. get in their paws, and 
then they'll haul out honey, bees and all”” We have heard some complain that 
the grisly beart imthe den below has no pole to climb; but if he had one he 
would not cliunb, if all tales be true, for that accomplishment, it is asserted, 
leaves him with his early youth. ‘The gigantic species here confined has been 
known in its native wilds to kill and drag away a full grown bison bull,|| weigh- 
ing upwards of a thousand pounds. 
Descending the slope that skirts the lawn on which the black swan,§ no long- 
er a rara avis, bas twice made her nest, and now rejoices in her two cygnets ; 
aud where the New Holland goose{ has hatched and brought up her young ; let 





us—after a glance at the wild fowl with which its green carpet is dotted, and the | 


| little lake where they float at rest, enjoying the artificial fountain rain that rolls 
like pearl from their water-proof plumage—pause at the aviary fronting it.— 
For among these are the lordly crowned cranes,** the graceful demoiselles,tt the 
elegant Stanley cranes,t{ the comely Curassow birds, the melancholy-looking 
herons and bitterns, that seein to pine for the whispering of reeds, the grojesque 
spounbills,|\il the solitary storks,9 both black and white. the Marabou stork,44 
with his adjutant-like stalk, and **the secretary.”*** ‘This last is a character ; 
and his official air, with his velvet shorts and slender legs, brings reminiscences 
ofthe tenant of some bureau in la viele France. There is an air of dignity 
and diplomacy about him; and, though not without courage after his kind, he 
evidently considers discretion to be the better part of valour. Observe him 
when a common snake is introduced into his inclusure. Though in a state of the 
greatest excitement, he is culiected. His bright eye, terrible as Vathek’s, never 
quits the serpent ; but he keeps aloof, till, watching his opportunity, he darts at 
it, his foot strikes it near the neck, and with his beak he deals a murderous blow 
vn the head of the writhing reptile, which is very often the coup de grace. But 
whether it be so or no, the bird recoils—still keeping his eye on the snake, 
whose least motion, if it be still alive, causes a renewal of the attack, retreat, 
and watching—till no doubt exists as to the death of the victim: the bird then 


of dealing with a common snake in activity; and his caution evidently arises 
from the instinct implanted in him against those poisonous serpents which are 
his appointed prey in the south of Africa. His form is admirably adapted to 
his habits, and his length of limb, protected far upwards by scales impervious to 





* Mr. Gray, in his evidence given before the sclect committee on the condition, 
management, and affairs of the British Museum. 
t Annales des Sciences, Juin, 1835. 
{t Ursus ferox. 
| Bison Americanus, the buffalo of the Americans. — 
Cygnus atratus. J Cereopsis Nove Hollandie. 
*Balearica Pavonina. ti Anthropoides Virgo. 
tt Anthropoides paradiseus, Bechstein, Anthropoides Stanleyanus, Vigors, 
{ Platalea leucorodia. §§ Ciconia alba, and C. nigra. 
§ Ciconia Marabeu. *** Gypogeranus serpentarius, 










which owe so much to the superintendence of Mr. Bennett, the secretary, we 
| leave our generous rivals, the French, to speak. ‘They characterize the ‘ Pre- 


cautiously approaches, and begins to devour it. Such is the secretary's mode | 
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a serpent’s tooth, stcures his more vulnerable parts in great measure from the 
dying desperation of the enemy; while the bony prominences of his wings and 
his powerful falcon-beak complete his offensive armour ; for, in a state of nature, 
he is said, when the serpent raises itself against him, to give it stunning blows 
with one wing, while he shields his body with the other ; and, ever and anon, he 
will soar with the half crushed snake into the air, consigning it to the paralysis 
of a heavy fall, till finally he splits the skull with bis tomahawk of a beak.— 
We never, however, have seen any of these feats performed in confinement. 

But just look at that ancient, the Marabou stork, and only fancy him standing 
behind his master’s chair at the dining table, expectant of his share of the 
feast. In such a situation Smeathman saw one in Africa, which had been quite 
| domesticated. From his high roost on the silk-cotton trees, be would, even at 
the distance of two or three miles, descry the servants carrying the dishes 
across the yard, and as they entered the hall, down would he dash among them, 
and take his place at the head of the table. They had some difficulty in making 
our friend, the Marabou, respect the dishes before the arrival of the guests ; and 
in spite of, their surveillance and their switches, which they carried in terrorem, 
a boiled fowl or two would suddenly disappear every now and then ; one snatch 
of that enormous beak, one gulp of that barathrum of a throat, and the pullet 
| was gone. 

Leaving the pelicans,* with their capacious pouches, and the emeus,t with 
their drumming note and little family of striped young, we come, retracing our 
steps, to the small retired umbragevus basin where swans and geese live on 
equal terms That worthy “in russet mantle clad” is the wild goose—the 
original stock from which our poultry yards derived their denizens ; and, goose 
as he is, he carries us back to 10 mean dreams of the daya of yore. The 
feathers of his ancestors winged the cloth-yard shaft that, loosed from a yeo- 


man’s bow, pierced through the iron coat of a man-at-arms “an as if it had 
been silk or sendal ;”’ for 





‘* Never did armourer temper steel on stitby, 
That made sure fence against an English arrow, 
A cobweb gossamer were guard as good 
Against a wasp-sting.” 


But we must bend our steps to the eagle-house, and we confess we never pass it 
by without a pang. Eagles, lammergyers, condors, creatures of the element,. 
born to soar over Alps and Andes. in helpless, hopeless imprisonment. Observe 
the upward glance of that golden eagle—aye, look upon the glorivus orb—it 
shines wooingly : how impossible is it to annihilate hope !—he spreads his ample 
wings, springs towards the fountain of light, strikes the netting, and flaps 
heavily down —* Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate.”” We know not what 
their worships would say or do to us if we were to work our wicked wil! ; but 
we never see these unfortunates without an indescribable longing to break their 
bonds, and let the whole bevy of these 
“ Souls made of fire and children of the sun” 

wander free. 

What a collection it is! what a proof that our commerce is pushed to the 
ends of the earth! Look at the localities; look at that condor,t the child of 
fable but a few years since, and then remember that Sir Francis Head saw a 
Cornish miner wrestling with one on the Andes. ‘There too is the wedge-tailed 
eagle of New Holland,|| one of whose brethren is said to have made a swoop at 
Flinders, the able and gallant circumnavigator, now at rest from his labours, 
mistaking, we suppose, the captain, in his solitary walks, for a kangaroo. 
Further on, in lonely majesty, is another eagle,§ the destroyer, from South Ame- 
rica. He was sent from Maranham, by Mr. Hesketh, to Mr. Sabine, then sec- 
retary of the Horticultural Society, together with “a king of the vultures”; 
| but, soit dit en passant, he ate up his majesty during the voyage. You should 
| see him when, excited and with disturbed crest, he displays 
*‘ The terror of his beak and lightnings of his eye.” 

His legs, or, as the ornithologists more currectly term them, his feet, are im- 
mense. While in the garden of the Horticultural Society a large male cat was 
once put into his cage. He flew at it, and, with one siamp of his intolerable 
foot, broke its back ; then, springing with it in his claws to his perch, and 
cowering over it with his enormous wings, be screamed its dirge. ‘The death 
of the quadruped was instantaneous. 
| The vulture’s cry has awakened the doleful chorus of the gaunt wolves. The 
| face of the country is somewhat changed since our first Edward issued his man- 
| date to Peter Corbet, to superintend their destruction in the counties of Glou- 
| cester, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and Stafford. We need hardly say that 
these are imported ; for there are few who have not heard that the last indi- 
genous wolf fell about the year 1680, by the hand of Sir Ewen Cameron. Who 
| can see or hear them without beholding in his mind’s eye their untiring and in- 

flexible pursuit of Mazeppa? 
| One glance at the leopards and other fera, which are lodged near the 

bears, and we come upon the desert ships. What visions of ‘ the boundless 

waste,’’ do they not conjure up! Observe their elastic feet, so admirably con- 

trived for supporting them upon the arid sands of the desert. Hence their noise- 
| less tread. 
| ‘ What always struck me,” says Macfarlane, “as something extremely 
| romantic and mysterious, was the noiseless step of the camel, from the spongy 
| nature of his foot. Whatever be the substance of the ground—sand, or rock, 
| or turf, or paved stones, you hear no footfall ; you see an immense animal ap- 
proaching you, stilly as a cloud floating on air; and, unless he wear a bell, your 
sense of hearing, acute as it may be, will give you no intimation of his pre- 
sence.” 

These are the Arabian species,** and to them belongs the variety called 
the swift dromedary (el heirie), a variety which bears about the same rela- 
| tion to the more heavy-going species that Bay Middleton does to a brewer's 
| horse. 
| “Talking with an Arab of Suse,” saysanother traveller,tt ‘on the subject of 
these fleet camels, he assured me that he knew a young man who was passion- 
ately fond of a lovely girl, whom nothing would satisfy but some oranges ; 
these were not to be procured at Mogadore, and, as the lady wanted the best 
fruit, nothing less than the Marocco oranges would satisfy her. The Arab 
mounted his heirie at dawn of day, went to Marocco (about one hundred miles 
from Mogadore), purchased the oranges, and returned that night after the 
gates were shut, but sent the oranges to the lady by a guard of one of the bat- 
teries.”’ 

Vathek's mother appears to have known the value of this swift breed ; that 
Eclipse of camels, Alboufaki, clearly belonged toit. ‘The llamas, the form of 
the family allotted to the New World, were formerly placed where the camels 
are now ;—and here we may be permitted to say a word upon subjects which 
have already called forth some remarks from the fellows of the Society, viz., 
arrangement—proper dens for the carnivora—and the alleged number of deaths 
among the animals, especially in the class last mentioned. With regard to the 
first and second, there is no doubt that if the different families could be so 
classed as to radidte'as it were up to a common centre, where the carnivora 
| could be well lodged and exhibited in a building like that at Schénbruun, for 
instance, such a classification would be most desirable, both onthe ground of 
general effect and as a zoological lesson ; but the nature of the territory occu- 
pied by the Society, and the conditions of its tenure, both present obstacles, and 
those insurmountaole, we fear, to a plan of this nature. The south garden is 
the oniy undivided portion of the land held by the Society where such a plan 
could be carried into execution; and they are forbidden to raise any building 
above a certain height in that part of their grounds. Even fixed sheds for the 
ruminants in the paddocks have been objected to, and abandoned in consequence, 
We state this that the fellows in general may form some idea of the difficulties 
with which the president and council have to contend. Still much might be 
done; andy above all, no temporary building of any magnitude should ever 
henceforth be erected. While the affair was in its infancy; while the 
Garden was a mere experiment, and it was impossible to foretell whe- 
ther the Society would rise or fall, wooden huts were all very well; 
but now that it is fairly established, and supported by a noble income, 
which we trust will not retrogade, we own we view with no feelings of com- 
placency any building not made of durable materials, however picturesque it 

may be. The quantity of money muddled away in restoring or repairing such 
frail erections is incredible. ‘There was one plan which, if it had not been con- 
} sidered as impracticable, on account of the health of the animals, would have 
| had a grand effect. It was proposed by the architect to continue the terrace 

entirely along the southern line, and to build beneath it the carnivora dens: it 
| would have been the finest terrace in Europe. 

The losses among the animals have been considerable, although we believe 
their relative proportion has been greatly overstated. We think it very proba- 
ble that death may do his work on some of the creatures here noticed befure 
these lines are printed, but there will always be disease in menageries ; and it 
should be recollected, that in some other establishments which have been 
quoted, to the disparagement of the one before ns, no bills of mortality are kept, 
as they are in this. Some exceptions there may be ; the Tower of London was 
undoubtedly one, and the place agreed well with the lions, which lived there a very 
long time. But here the Society have to contend with the London clay, which 
holds water like a dish, and which, in spite of all the drainage done, continues 
to hold it; so that, after mech rain, the garden is an absolute pond in some 


* Pelecanus onocrotalus. ; — 

t Dromaius Nove Hollandie. Their flesh, says Peron, is “truly exquisite, and 
intermediate, as it were, between that of a turkey and a sucking pig.” 

i S.rcoramphus Gryphus. Aquila fucosa. 











Harpyia Destructor. Sarcoramphus Papa. 


* Camelus Dremedarius. The Arabian camel—Africa and Asia: domesticated 
at Pisa, Jackson. 
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places, and dampness pervades every spo!. To say nothing, however, of such 
a cold and humid atmosphere as the evaporation of so much moisture must pro- 
duce, the total alteration of life. the entire disorganization of system which must 
arise in the case of an animal destined by nature for the most uncontrolled free- 
dom, and to be suppurted by contingent supplies, few and far ppeeee-- rer 
chased moreevver by laborious roamings, huntings, and watchings,—shou a ae 
taken into the account. The difference between the desert or the wilderness, 
and the cage—between the casual prey and the regular supply of beef, ey hed 
sufficient to produce disease. We remember observing in the museum of the 
late Mr. Brookes, who obtained most of his skeletons of carnivorous animals 


from menageries, that there was hardly a specimen of the great cats* whose | 


bones were not in a state of disease in some part or other of their frames. 
Still, larger and drier dens, well elevated from the soil, and, above all, well ven- 
tilated, (this ventilation, or rather want of ventilation, by the by, is the besetting 
sin of our modern architecture, and is not confined to menageries,) would enable 
the animals to take some exercise, and amuse themselves instead of dosing away 
the monotonous lethargic life to which they are now doomed. In short, the 
diseases of which the animals die in the Garden are generally inflammatory, 
and the result of plethory. A tiger that died there lately was compared to no- 
thing more aptly than toa fat sheep at Christmas. The remedy for this is ob- 
viously a restricted diet. Among other difficulties, that of administering reme- 
dies and perforining operations—bleeding, for instance—is often great; more- 
over, the disorders of many of the animals are very obscurely known, and the 
symptoms, in the present state of the science, are liable to be mistaken. Every 
attention, however, is paid to his patients by the learned and experienced medical 
attendant, who sends in regular reports of the state of each animal on the sick 
list; and we see with pleasure, that the council are now taking up this branch 
of the subject in earnest. The same cause, in a less degree, operates upon 
many of the ruminants, which, in a state of nature, have often to travel miles 





! 


‘in the present instance, the Church party had made great and important 
concessions. Lord Jéhn went iuto some of the details of the bill, with a 
| view to prove that it really would in many instances produce substantial improve- 


ment. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL denied that the passing of this bill would be a great 
| political triumph to him, It was no concession to him. He had appointed a 


Commission, and the present Ministers had continued it ; but that was their own 


sary expenditure—the maintenance of their dignity, and the exercise of hospi- 
tality—were taken into account. : 

Lord EBRINGTON objected to some of the details of the bill, but would 
vote for it. 

Mr. BROTHERTON moved the adjournment. 

Mr. ‘THOMAS DUNCOMBE said, that notwithstanding the attempt of Lord 
John Russell to bolster up this miserable measure, this contemptible subterfuge, 
—and notwithstanding Mr. Buller had been lectured for declaring his hostility 
to it—he would not refrain from expressing bis extreme disgust at the bill. 
They might taik of the Irish ‘Tithe Bili—they might talk as they pleased of the 
unhappy Appropriation clause—[ Opposition cheers }—but the present bill was to 
be the touchstone and test whether his Majesty’s Government would retain the 
confidence of the English People. That confidence, it must be remembered, 
ought to proceed, not from persons interested in the abuses of the Church, but 
from the community at large. As to the Commissioners in this business, who 
were they! Why, five of them were Bishops, another five members of the 


froin one pasture to another, and are always ready to bound away upon the least | Cabinet, and three more very respectable men doubtless in their private capaci- 


alarm. But with all the faults imputed to it, good judges have expressed their 
approbation of the establishment; and Cuvier, when here, asked for, and ob- 
tained a plan of the moukey-house, which he considered superior to the I’rench 
building, though we think, notwithstanding, that ours might be improved,— 
{ Remainder neat week.} 





* Felis, lions, tigers, &c. 


Lmpervial Parlianient, 


IRISH CHURCH BILL. 
House of Lords, July 22 

Lord Melbourne moved the second reading of the Irish Church Bull. His 
lordship told the House that the objects of the measure were fourfold—the sub- 
stitution of a rent-charge of £70 for every £100 in lieu of tithes; the re-dis- 
tribu'ion of benefices ; the regulation of the amount of income to each bene- 
fice ; and the appropriation of whatever surplus might remain. To the rent- 
charge he anticipated no objection, and with regard to the amount of it, though 
it was a greater reduction from the incomes of the clergy than any that had 
been previousiy proposed, still in the settlement of a question of so great im- 
portance some sacrifices must be made, and the longerthe seitlement was 
de'ayed, the greater must those sacrifices be on one side or the other. Alluding 
to the clause which vests the collection of the rent-charges in the Commission- 
ers of Woods and Forests, and to the objections which had been urged against | 
that arrangement, on the ground that it made the clergy, as it were, stipendiaries 
of the state, Lord Melbourne, amidst much laughter, in which he most heartily 
joined, begged those Noble Lords who had no practical experience on the subject 
to take his word for it, that it was beyond all question true that an income paid 
by the state was always more certain in its amounts and more punctual in the | 
period of its payment than any other kind of income whatever. 

With regard to the re-distribution of benefices, he said he supposed that 
would be acmitted to be a desirable object, and he founded his supposition upon 


| ty, but known to be high Tories, devoted to the protection of the Church in all 


its abuses. ‘The parochial clergy were in no respect represented in this Com- 
mission. It was one good thing, however, to have got the Deans and Chapters 
in opposition to the measure ; and he did not slightly rejoice to see such a schism 
starting up between Deans and Chapters and the Bishops; for when these 
bodies fell out, the public were much more likely to get their own. At a future 


proposed control. All he would observe on this occasion was, that if the pro- 
position of arming a Central Board with such indefinite powers as these had 
been made by a Tory Administration, there would have been some 130 or 140 
Whig patriots protesting against such a tyrannous attempt, and resisting It with 
all their might. ; 

Mr. HAWES interrupted Mr. Duncombe, and asked if the question of the 
adjournment had been put! 

The SPEAKER replied that it had. . mn 

A scene of confusion arose. Mr. BLACKSTONE and Lord FRANCIS 
EGERTON spoke a few words. 

Mr. ARTHUR TREVOK addressed the House, but was inaudible ; he said, 
that in consequence of the noise, and unseemly behaviour of Members, he 
should move to adjourn the debate. 

The Gallery was cleared for a division, but none took place; and the debate 
was adjourned to Friday 


——— 
CAUTIOUS AND PATRIOTIC CONDUCT OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
From Bell's Messenger, July 17. 
It must afford great satisfaction to all those who are interested in the public 
peace, that is, not only those who possess a fixed property in real and personal 
estate, but to those who derive their happy and comfortable livelihood from day 
to day and year to year, by the exercise of their talents, skill, and mdustry in 
professions, trades, and mechanic arts, that public affairs have recently taken 
such a turn that all apprehensions of any interruption to the peaceable and tran- 





Lord Stanley's motion in the House of Commons, moved as an amendment on 
the second reading of this bill, for leave to bring in a bill ** For the conversion | 
of tithe composition into rent charges, and for the redemption thereof, and for 
the better distribution of ecclesiastical revenues in Ireland.” 

Lord Melbourne then applied himself tothe two remaining objects of the 
measure—'he amount of the income of the benefices, and the appropriation of 
the supposed surplus. By the one-sided argument so often refuted in the House 
of Commons, Lord Melbourne made out that the Irish clergy would still be as 
well paid as the English; and by figures borrowed from Loré Liston’s new 


quil flow of public and private life, from the effects of any parliamentary colli- 
sion, have entirely ceased ; the Lords have exercised their functions with the 
| cautious firmness which was expected of them, and the consequence has been 
| that the Commons have submitted, and the great body of the people are satisti- 
| ed. There is no longer any wild and loose talk of reforming the Lords, or of 

creating new peers for life, so as to nollify the constitutional efficiency of the 
| Lords for the present, and thereby to establish a precedent, or in other words, 
| an example, the effect of which would be to reduce this high branch of the le- 


gislature to a nullity forever. We do not, indeed, intend to deny, that inasmuch 
| 


. rn | as the House of Lords, as wel e House of Commons, may ocessionally 
system of arithmetic, he had as little difficulty in producing the old putative sur- | . louse of Lords, Las the Hou . y 


plus of upwards of £70,000. 


pass into a mere factious opposition, so, when this state of things should really 


a a d , ] ’ is King’s prerogative to 
Phe Duke of Wellington said he would not oppose the second reading of the | 0CC¥' there ought to be no limits to the exercise of the King’s prerog 


vill, and that he would do everything in his power to promote the careful con- , 
sideration of the measure incommittee. The Noble Duke then intimated his 
willinguess to assent to all that part of the bill which converts tithes into rent | 


charge, and also to a re-distribution of benefices; but he told Lord Melbourne 


suppress and overcome this impediment to national business, by the creation of 
peers to any extent, and under any qualification which the degree and character 
of the occasion may render necessary. But as this is an extreme exercise of 
| the prerogative, and therefore attended with great peril, it ought to be resorted 





; 7 . ) ; i i f the necessit 
that, after such a re-distribution as he contemplated, that the Noble Lord might | '° only upon extreme occasions ; the existence of the evil and o ote 


depend upon it there would be no surplus at all. 
With these two speeches, the bill was read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed on Monday. 
In the House of Commons there were only 32 members present at four o'clock 


should be so palpable and undeniable as to be matter rather of our senses, than 
| of argumentation ; and thus, there should be a security that the example should 
| never be repeated, except only when the like state of things should again occur. 
| Now it appears to be the public opinion that the opposition of the Lords, ‘as at 


doing. He approved of the main provisions of the bill ; and by no means con- 
sidered the salaries of the Archbishops and Bishops too large, when their neces- 


more eligible opportunity, he should detail the great objections he felt to the | 


’ | present exercised, constitutes nothing of this nature, and therefore, as we have 
| above said, a very great portion of the people have rallied around them, and the 
| threatened collision has therefore come to nothing. 


consequently the house adjourned. 


REFORM OF THE CHURCH. 


House of Commons, July 19. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved the order of the day for the third reading of | 
the Established Church Bill. 

Mr HUME hoped Lord John would not persevere with the bill this session. 
Time would not be given for the consideration of other important measures 
only just put into the hands of Members. He would move to read the order of | 
the day that day fortnight. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL regretted that he could not accede to Mr. Hume's 
preposal. He had rather put off the bill to next session than not bring it on that | 
night. } 

Mr. HUME said, it would be impossible to press on the bill that night: | 


} 








But upon no points has the conduct of the House of Lords given such gen- 
eral satisfaction, as the cautious and patriotic exercise of their wisdom and ex- 
perience upon the occasion of the Marriage and Registration Bills, which have 
been read for the second time, and will go into committee to-morrow. The 


New Marriage Bill will thus be made probably what it ought to be—aud what it | 


was intended and professed to be—a bill for the relief of such Dissenters (and 
for such only) who feel conscientious scruples at the marriage service of the 


Church of England; without interfering with the members of the Established | 


Church amongst themselves, or diminishing one atum or tittle of the ancient 
rites and religious ceremonies of the establishment in its own congregation.— 


| The bill, therefore, as amended by the Lords, will thus leave the publication of 


Lord John would find himself very much mistaken if he expected to pass the} banns, marriage licences, and parochial church registers (so far as regards the 


bill that night; and if he attempted to pass it that session, he would do much 
injury to his party. Every body with whom he had communicated reprobated the 
bill, as a hasty measure. The clergy objected to be consigned overto a 
body whose authority they were unwilling to acknowledge. He eutreated Lord 
Join Russell to listen to the wishes of almost every budy on his own side of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER suggested, that Mr. Hume had better allow the Order of the 
Day to be read, and move his amendment on the motion for the third reading. 

Mr HUME assented. The Order of the Day was read. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL then moved the third reading of the Bill; and 

Mr. HUME moved as an amendment, that it be read a third time that day 
six months. 

Mr. LENNARD seconded the amendment. He objected to the bill in prin- 
ciple and detail. The only benefit likely to accrue from it was the prohibition 
against Bishops holding livings in commendam. 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS opposed the bill, because it went too far. It recog- 
nized the principle that Church property was public property, and relieved the 
destitution of one class of clergymen by the legalized robbery of another. The 
property of the Cnurch did nut come from the State, and the State had no right 
to meddle with it. The bill would form a most dangerous precedent, and he 
would support the motion of Mr. Hume. 

Mr BUXTON denied the truth of Sir Robert Inglis's doctrine ; which would 
act as a bar to all improvement inthe Church. Surely he must recollect, that 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, the Church property was held by Catholiés ; 
and what became of the title of Protestanis to it, if the State eould not interfere 


with its use and destination. With regard to the bill, it left the great and mon- | 


strous injustice in the Church untouched ; and he opposed it as an impolitic 
piece of legislation, and dangerous to the establishinent. 

Mr. CHARLES BULLER strongly disapproved of the course taken by Minis- 
ters in regard to this measure. He would ask his Majesty's Ministers, by what 
insanity it was that they caine forward to alienate their friends by supporting the 
proposition emanating from a Commission appointed by Sir Robert Peel! That 
Right Honourable Gentleman had, it seemed, now the substantial powers of 
office, wanting only the pitiful salary, to which he attached no value. If Sir 
Robert had come forward himself with such a proposition. it vould have been 
rejected. He contended that this measure, which professed to be a bill for 
abolishing pluralities, would have the effect of legalizing them, and that as re- 
garded the translation of the Bishops, they would be perpetuated. 
assure the Government, that they could not go on carrying 


members of the church) asthey are at present ; but giving liberty to the Dissen- 


as may, be a sufficient security against clandestine marriages, and stil] more, 
against marriages a la mode de Jeremy Bentham, the Rev. Mr. Taylor, and the 


litigation, as may cause our posterity to execrate the folly of their blind and 
careless ancestors. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more monstrous than the claim of the Dissenters, and 
the most insignificant class of them, the Socinians, to interfere with the church 





as regards its domestic discipline amongst its own members ; that is to say, not 
| 
| and mandatory authority over the body from which they seek to be emancipated. 
| This is not only to require (asa party of dissentients) that their own names should 
| be taken off the club, but that the remaining members of the club, who are well 
| Satisfied with the rules and regulations amongst each other, should be compelled 
also to abandon these rules’; because truly the continued observance of them 


} will have the effect of raising the public estimation of the old club above the | 


| character of the new dissentients. Is not such, in truth, the nature and char- 


| on its face? 





, the Established Church, have they any mechanism in their own conventicles to 
| supply the place of what they destroy? Can they give the same assurances of 
| validity of marriage, the same gravity, and the same public sanction which are 
| now afforded by the ceremony of the Church of England? Sorely there can 
, be no reason to turn the church inside out, and level it down tu the lowest sur- 
| face of dissent, because the Dissenters, owing to the difficulty of the gradients 


(to use the fashionable language of the day) are not able to climb over the ob- | 


| stacles of the intervening country; and therefore, prefer rather to tunnel under 


| the church than to be driven to take a line of theirown. Iv plain words, let the | 
Dissenters take the relief which they ask for themselves; but let them not be | 


guilty of the monstrous arrogance of assuming to dictate to the church in its 


| own domestic economy and discipline among its own members in the most sacred | 


| of all its religious rites—marriage and baptism. We think it but justice to 


He would | confirm our own opinion upon this eubject, by the following extract from the able | 


ters to celebrate their marriages in their own congregations—and making use, | 
under proper guards, of the church registers, —requiring only such restrictions 


Unstamped Hetherington, Esq. Our liberality must not go 3o far as to throw | 
| down all the security of property and families, and to let in such attide of future 


. . : | 
only to procure a liberty for themselves, but to exercise a restrictive, imperious, 


acter of the claims of the Dissentients? Js not such their reason and object for | 
| making this claim ? and does not the mere statement of it carry its own answer | 


If the Dissenters should succeed in destroying the rites and cereraonies of | 





| troduced a bill more agreeable to Mr. Buller and those who thought with him ; | temperate examination. It is, in truth, a mere fanciful scheme of a few statis. 

| but then, it would not have had the consent of gentlemen oppusite ; and he et 
sidered it more advisable to frame a measure which could be carried throug 

| Parliament with the consent of the Church,—especially when, as was the case 


| tical philosophers, or rather of that party of theorists, who, under the name of 
| political economists, have done more than any other set of men to confuse the 
‘common sense of the nation, and to fill our statute books with their peculiar 
| jargon. It is avery just objection of Lord Ellenborough, that one effect of the 
| plan will be to enhance the fees on the poorman. The rich man can easily se. 
| cure the due registration of births and marriages, and always take care to do so, 
but the poor man, to whom the matter is of very little consequence, would be, 
by this bill, as the Commons have framed it, obliged te comply with various com- 
| plicated forms, and at a cost which he can little afford. At present, all that a 
| poor man has todo onthe publication of banns is, to go to the parish clerk, and 
| give in the names of himself and his intended wife ; and by this bill, he must 
not only give a written notice to the registrar, stating his name and profession, 
| but he must also find two persons who know him, and who are also known to the 
' registrar. a matter in whick he may find a difficulty not easily to be got over; for 
the registrar may resideat a distance of five or six miles. 

“Now,” says Lord Ellenborough, and he says it well, “consider the ex- 
| pense of allthis. He must take these two persons with him to the registrar, 
| thus losing a day's work himself, and being obliged to make good the loss to his 

two friends by paying them for their day, or giving probably a dinner or other 
| equivalent. This, with the shilling he has to pay to the registrar, will make his 
loss some 3s. 6d. or 4s. a loss which many poor men would feel severely, 
Another objection to this plan of registration is this,—that no provision what- 
ever is made to guard against incestuous marriages. By the present law an 
| man might make an objection to such marriage and prevent it. This bill, how- 
ever, contains no such provision. Then there isa provision by which the poor 
' man is obliged to send or give notice to the registrar of the birth of his child 
within eight days after it was born. Now, the eight days within which this is 
required are those days on which he could less spare to be absent from his 
family. His wife, by whom the family is generally superintended, is not then 
able to do so, and the pour man could not then well spare an absence from home ; 
| but nevertheless he is by the bill, as it now stood, bound to go with or send a 
notice to the registrar, who might live at a distance, and probably lose a day’s 
| labour, and unless he did he was to be fined in the sumof 20s. ‘That is the 
amount of nearly three weeks’ labour; and this is to satisfy the statistic fancies 
| of some philosophers, who are desirous of having correct returns of the num- 
ber of births and deaths within certain periods.’”’ His lordship proceeded to 
| add, “that he did not say that such returns were withuut their use, but if such 
| information were required, it could be obtained by paying for it in other ways, 
| rather than letting the-expense of it fall upon the poor man. Then, what was 
| the next provision of this bill? It was this—that if the child was not register- 
ed within 15 days after its birth, it might be registered at any time within six 
months—but to obtain this it was necessary to bring some one who was present 
| at the birth of the child. But it was well known that in the cases of poor per- 
| sons in particular there were seldom more than two persons present at the birth, 
|The one most accessible was the midwife or monthly nurse, but was not it a 
dithculty en the poor man to get that person, whom, from the nature of her oc- 
cupation, it would not be easy to procure when she might be required! But 
| even if this difficulty were overcome, the poor man was next required to get the 
registrar and superintending registrar together. ‘This of itse!f was no easy mat- 
‘ter; for, though the registrar was stationary, the superintending registrar was 
obliged to move about from place to place, and might be at a considerable dis- 
tance ; but still no registration could take place after the 15 days unless the two 
were together, and unless some one present at the birth was brought before 
them, and if the six months were allowed to elapse without overcoming all these 
| difficulties, the child could not be registered at all. Then, again, if a change 
of name took place between the registration and the baptism—no very uncom- 
mon practice—such change of name must be sent to the registrar within eight 
| days, under a penalty tothe parent of £5, and this in addition to the loss of £1 
| 7s. 6d. in previous fines and fees. Now, he would put it to their lordships, 
| whether they could think of throwing such burdens upon that class of society 
| which was least able to bear them? But this was not all. By the clause for 
giving notice of deaths, the husband or wife, as the case might be, was bound, 
under a penalty, to give notice within three days of the death of the wife, or 
husband, or child; but the bill went still further—it directly tended to insult and 
wound the feelings of the survivors, at that time when those feelings were al- 
ready torn with the recent bereavement. Within a few days after the death of a 
husband, for instance, perhaps on the day of the funeral, the registrar might enter 
the house and put all those questions to the widow which the curiusity of those sta- 
tistical gentlemen, the framers of this bill, could suggest.and compel her to answer 
them. This was a sort of legislation which he was sure would bring parliament 
_ into discredit with the country. He also objected to the machinery by which it 
was proposed to work this bill, as altogether inefficient for its object. There 
would not, he presumed, be Jess than 1,000 registrars under the bill, and yet the 
sum which they were to receive for their trouble would not much exceed 6,0001. 
forthe whole in the year.” 

In conclusion, we entirely agree in the above full and lucid view which Lord 
Ellenborough has taken of the details of this bill, and we have only to express 
our earnest wish that it may be amended in the committee on Monday accord- 
ingly. ‘To adopt the wise and temperate language of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, let the Dissenters, as for themselves, take the relief they require; but 
| let them not claim to impose their particular fancies on the church,—let them 
| not interfere with us, and particularly when the gravamen of their own complaint 
| is, that, contrary to religious liberty, we are interfering with them ; that we 
oppressively claim a right over their consciences, and injuriously would dictate 
to them our own rites and ceremonies. We do not say that there is any shadow 
of justice in this complaint ; because these laws were made hefore there were 
any Dissenters; we only employ it as the argumentum ad hominem, and call 
| upon the Dissenters to act upon their own principles; let there be no coercion 
| Or persecution on either side. But, in truth, the church has no apprehension 

upon this score, as all parties appear to concur in granting the relief to the Dis- 


| senters without entrenching upon the domestic discipline and rites of the estab- 
lishment. 


: —_— 
SPAIN—DEFEAT OF GEN. EVANS. 

The news from Spain possesses some degree of interest. Accounts have 
been received stating that General Evans, having been informed that Fontarabia 
was so weakly defended as to render it probable that it might be taken by a coup 
de main, accordingly went to make what he calls a reconnoissance, but which 
seems to be a regular attack on the place. In this attack he received the as- 
sistance of the British vessels ; but he states that, after some hard fighting, he 
| found he had been misinformed—that Fontarabia is strongly fortified and well 
| defended, and it would require ampler means, both of men and ammunition, than 
he possessed tocarry it. It would, besides, occupy three days, and as he thought 
it imprudent to expose himself to the movements of the constantly increasing 
armies of the Carlists upon his flank and rear, he retired, according to his own 
account, in good order. 

The Carlists, however, tell a different story, as will be seen by the following 
extract of a letter from a correspondent to a morning paper, dated Behobia, July 
13. He says that— 

Evans having matured his plan for attacking Fontarabia and [run, on the 
morning of the 11th, before day-break, marched from his positions, at the head 
of 6,500 men, taking the mountain road, near to the coast. The Carlists, de- 
sirous of attacking the lines at Passages, offered no resistance to the movements 
| of Evans, who, at haif-past six, halted on Mount Esquibel, situated directly be- 

hind Fontarabia. At the same time that Evans advanced, seven English and 
Spanish steamboats, and 12 trincadores, anchored at the mouth of the Bidassoa, 
| directly opposite to Fontarabia. The trincadores landed about 150 guerillas on 

the sands close to the town, and the steamboats opened a heavy cannonading 
against it. It was now nine o'clock, and Evans, finding that no opposition was 
offered to the 150 guerillas, descended from Mont Guadalupe and took posses- 
sion of the convent of Capucinos, situated at the foot of the mountain, and on 
the border of an arm of the Bidassoa, about two pistol-shots from Fontarabia. 
At 11 o’clock, the English, thinking themselves tirmly in possession of the con- 
, Vent, sent vut a guerilla party of Chapelgorris ; the Carlists retreated, and the 
Chapelgorris passed the bridge in front of the convent, and in a direct line from 
Irun, distant a strong cannun shot. The Carlists, at eleven o'clock, opened 
their battery at Irun against the convent, but the shots not telling, they ad- 
vanced the guns, and several well-directed shots did much havoc. They then 
sent out 300 guerillas, whilst about 2000 men, forming the reserve, protected 
the road and plain leading from Fontarabia and the convent to Iran. The 300 
Carlist guerillas attacked the Chapelgorris and. drove them across the bridge ; 
, they then advanced on the English, and whether the Legion was struck with a 
panic, or a sudden inward movement, they actually fled before the Carlists, and 
| Evans was compel!ed to sound a retreat. This was effected in something like 

order, the Legion not looking behind till they reached the heights, the Carlists 


Tory principles into | and temperate speech by the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘I can really see no | quietly taking up the positions at the foot of the mountain. 
effect without losing the support of the country. Their present conduct was too 


like that which in 1834 enabled their adversaries to turn them out of office. The 
difference was this—they had now an opportunity of retrieving their error by 
following the advice which was pouring in upon them from their most sincere 
supporters. By abandoning these bills, which would never be considered otber- 
wise than as measures of a colourable refurm, they might yet secure the support 
of their sincere friends 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL could not remain silent after the speech of Mr. 
Buller. He pleaded guilty to the charge that be had not looked to this question 
with a party view. His object was to bring forward a measure which, though it 
might not go as far as he might desire, would still accomplish an effective reform 
of some great abuses in the Establishment. Undoubtedly he might have in- 


reason, my lords, and certainly nothing like a right, that the Dissenters should 
claim to interfere with the discipline of the Church of England as regards its 
own members ; let the members of the church, therefore, be continued in pos- 
session of those advantages which they now enjoy, and let the operation of the 
bill be confined to the Dissenters only; let the party be relieved which seeks 
relief, and let those, who are perfectly satistied with their present condition, the 
Protestant members of the Church of England, be allowed to remain in that 
condition. The clergy are satisfied with the present ceremonies of the church, 
and their congregations are also satisfied with them, and therefore, where is there 
any reason for a change?” 


| 





The Registration Bill has excited the same discussion in the Lords with the 
Marriage Bill, and we are happy to say it is undergcing the same cautious and 


| During the whole of this time the English and Spanish steamboats continued 


| firing on Fontarabia, without doing it the least damage. ‘This probably may be 
accounted for from the certainty which Evans felt of geting possession of that 
| place and Irun, and therefore desirous of not destroying the town. But the 
| most singular part of this inexplicable affair is, that the Carlists never fur a mo- 
ment quitted Fontarabia, and fired on the steamboats and trincadores frem @ 
single piece of cannon, which was all they possessed in Fontarabia At half- 
past five the English had made good their retreat, but not without a considerable 
loss of life, principa'ly in a defile at the foot of the Esquibel. The English 
and Spanish force was composed of seven battalions of English, and one batta- 
lion of Royal Marines. When were British Marines, ere this period, ever 
obliged to retreat before an enemy not half their number! one battalion of 
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Lancers—what did Evans want with Lancers in the mountains, unless he fully 
anticipated getting possession of Irun !—four howitzers, directed by the Eng- 
lish artillerymen, and 36 horses laden with powder. The reserve, under the 
command of Jaureguy, did not at any one period of the action descend from the 
mountain. In the course of the morning 11 Englishmen were made prisoners, 
and shot at Irun. Thus ended the llth. At six o’clock on the morning of the 
12th the English commenced their retreat pursued by the Carlists to the village 
of Passages. 

In addition to the above an official bulletin from the Moniteur announces the 
entry of the Carlist expedition into Oviedo, and the invasion, on the 15th, of the 
province of Soria, which forms part of Old Castile, by a Carlist division, after 
which Cordova had been compelled to despatch four battalions from Vittoria 
The bulletin states Espartero and Manso to have reached Oviedo the day after 
Gomez's departure, that the first-named General marched immediately in pursuit 
of him, and that, moreover, Gomez has abundant obstacles to encounter before 
he can penetrate into Gallicia, the main object of his hazardous expedition. We 
shall observe that the Bayonne prints state Espartero to have given up his pur- 
suit of Gomez, and retraced his steps to Vittoria, and that, according to the 
same journals, as well as advices from Don Carlos’s head-quarters, Gomez has 
entered Gallicia, and effected his junction with the insurgents of that province. 

Advices from Lisbon, received ma Spain, mention likewise some Miguelite 
movements in the north of Portugal, which are, no doubt, connected with the 
approach of Gomez. 

The French papers have intelligence from Madrid to the 12th, which relates 
almost wholly to the march of Gomez and the elections, which were to com- 
mence on the following day. Much dread of their causing a disturbance seemed 
to be entertained by the government, and formidable precautions had therefore 
been adopted. 

The Glasgow steamer, Capt. Macleod, arrived on Friday, in the river from 
St. Sebastian, which place she left ou the 17th instant, with despatches from 
General de Lacy Evans to the Spanish agents in this country. She landed at 
Portsmouth 25 officers who have resigned their commissions in the British 
Auxiliary Legion, in consequence of the non-performance of the contract en- 
tered into by his Excellency General Alava, when Ambassador in London, in 


June 1835, on the part of the Spanish Government aud General Evans. She | 


also brought over 280 men, invalids and wounded, and others who have claimed 
to be removed to their native places, having only enlisted for one year, which 
term expired last month. Nearly 2000 more men have put in the same claim to 
General Evans, and are expected home in the course of a month or six weeks, 
or as SOON as proper conveyances can be obtained for them. A number of offi- 
cers have sent in their resignations to the Commander-in-Chief, which have not 
been accepted, on the ground that they were to remain out as long as the war 
should continue. Many of these, however, notwithstanding this objection, have 


taken French leave, and are returning to Eggland through France. General | 


Evans, since the untoward event at Fontarabia, has been confined to his apart- 
ments, and it is generally expected that he will be obliged to resign in conse- 
quence of his severe indisposition through over-anxiety and fatigue in his for- 
lorn case. 


——_ 
ATROCIOUS GENERAL ORDER OF COLONEL EVANS. 
We have so often had occasion to express our surprise at the infatuation which 


appears to prevail amongst a large portion of our countrymen with respect to | 


the civil war in Spain, and their moral right of interfering in it,—and, more 
particularly, we have occasionally had to record such extraordinary con- 
duct and pretensions on the part of General Evans, that we thought little 
could occur to surprise usin that quarter; and, therefore, our astonishment has 
been excited, scarcely in a less degree, than our anger and regret, by his issve 
of the following general order,—an act, and in a style and manner which has 
had no parallel since the worst days of Napoleon and his French marshals. 
*“ HEAD-QUARTERS OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 
** GENERAL ORDER, 
‘ Being informed that conversations have taken place at the advanced posts, 


and in several houses, with deserters of the British Auxiliary Legion, of the 


Portuguese corps, or with individuals expelled therefrom, the Commander-in- 


Chief deems it expedient to remind the troops, that as the Legion is now acting | 


in concert with the English Royal Marines, all British subjects who shall be 
found with arms in hand, aiding or assisting the insurgents, will be considered 
as rebels to his Majesty the King of England, and liable to the penalty of death, 
which they shall undergo agreeably to the English laws, in the event of their 
being made prisouers. 

‘* He accordingly directs, that if any of the said individuals, speaking Eng- 
lish, or supposed to belong to the categories above-mentioned, present them- 
selves to our advanced posts, they be fired upon by our troops; and he equally 
orders that all intercourse with the advanced posts of the enemy shall cease, and 
that our outposts shall remain in a state of continual hostility with the enemy 
until he shall have abandoned that practice. 

«The Lieutenant-General Commander-in-Chief 
of the corps of the army on the Cantabrian coast, 

“St. Sebastian, June 18.” * De Lacy Evans” 

Now, as we have repeatedly taken occasion to explain the law of nations as 
bearing upon the whole question of the Spanish civil war, we feel it scarcely 
necessary to add more than to say without any qualification whatever, that a more 
ignorant, assuming, and sanguinary document, has never appeared since the 
worst days of Napoleon, and that we can find no adequate paral!el for it, except 
amongst the proclamatious of Marshal Davoust from Hamburg, or Massena 
whilst he was in Genoa. Every one, indeed, must know, that where the parties 
ina civil war are so nearly equal, that neither has been able to subdue the other 
after several campaigns, the law of nations requires both sides to abstain from 
the use of the sword and axe, except on the field of battle; and, witha reapect 
to foreign mercenaries, obliges the mercenaries On One side to regard the merce- 
naries on the other as soldiers engaged in ordinary warfare, and therefore enti- 
tled to all the rights and usages which have been established aniongst civilised 
nations for reducing the horrors and bloodshed of the belligerent parties. The 
British soldiers of Don Carlos are as fair and honourable mercenaries as those 
onthe part of the Queen, are entitled to the same rights and usages of civilised 
war. ‘To refuse these rights—to act in the nature and spirit of General Evans’s 
proclamation, would be nothing less thanso much sanguinary massacre and pre- 
meditated murder, and would assuredly justify any relation of the suffering 
parties in bring General Evans himself to the condign punishment of a murderer, 
should he reach England again in a whole skin. 


—— ir -- 
SYMPTOMS OF WHIG-RADICAL DISUNION. 
From the Spectator. 

i. Mr. Harvey has recovered his seat for Southwark. He now owes his seat 
tothe Whigs. However small the number of those who took bim to task for 
his bitter speech on the Irish Tithe Bill, that speech was greatly objected to by 
the majority of his constituents, who would then have readily accepted his re- 
aignation. Being a very clever man, he perhaps foresaw what was coming, and 
purposely delayed resigning till certain that he should be asked to remain. He 
remains a popular Member for Southwark, after declaring that he abides by his 
anti-Ministerial speech, and, what is more, that he sees not a pin to choose be- 
tweenthe Whigs and the Tories. Suppose that he has been moved by personal 





Chapelgorris, two battaliens of Spanish Light Infantry, two troops of British 


Che Albion. 


nell, and of things in general, that he should’eontinue to disagree with the 

masses. He could not do so without ceasing to be what he is. He knows that 
if Ministers continue to do—nothing, it will soon be impossible to sustain them. 
He knows in what his own power consists, and will not forfeit that out of mere 
compliment to a falling Ministry. 

_ 4. The course taken by the Radicals in the House of Commons on the Eng- 
lish Church (mock) Reform Bill, is not a symptom—it actually is Whig-Radical 
disunion. For the first time this session, the earnest Reformers have taken a 
line of their own, as if the Tories had heen in office, and themselves in oppo- 
sition contending for principles—as if the Whigs had disappeared! This is but 
a foretaste, as to one question, of that state of parties which must result from a 
complete dissolution of the Whig-Radical union. 

5. Finally, the Turies in their clubs and coteries, and by their organs of the 
press, have recently assumed a tone of insolent arrogance towards the Whigs, 
which is to be accounted for no otherwise than by supposing that they feel their 
own strength to be growing in proportion to the increasing weakness of their 
rivals. As the Whigs sink, the Tories rise. Except by reason of their union 
with the Radicals, the Whigs are below notice. The Tories have played their 
game well for a dissolution of the Whig-Radical union ; so well and so quickly, 
that they already hint at the time when they shall return to office. The Times 
of Thursday says—* Of their proper decay and insignificance the Whigs are 
more conscious every passing day. Such men merely await the first wind that 


is to blow them, like November leaves, from the branch whereon they have 
already withered.” 


——— iP 
Office of Ordnance, July 16, 1836.—Royal Art’y.: Capt. and Brev. Maj. D. 
Grant to be Lt. Col. v. Gilmour, placed on the Ret. List ; Sec. Capt. B. H 
Vaughan to be Capt. v. Grant; First Lt. W. L. Kaye to be Sec. Capt. v. 
Vaughan; Sec. Lt. G. E. Turner to be First Lt. v. Kaye. Royal Ayrshire 
Ma.: The Earl of Eglinton to be Col. v. Kelso, dec. 
War Office, July 22, 1836.—First or Gren. Ft. Gds.: Ens. and Lt. F. W. 
Hamilton to be Adj. v. Bruce, who res. the Adjy only, July 22. 7th Ft.: Sec. 
Lt H. Lowe, from the 60th, to be Lt. by p. v. Viscount Ranelage, who ret. 
Joly 22. 9th: Eus. A. Cooke to be Lt by p. v. Creagh, who ret.; J. S. Cum- 
ming, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Cooke, July 22. 13th: Lt. E. Keily to be Capt. 
| by p. v. Barker, who ret.; Ens. F. Holder to be Lt. by p. ¢. Keily; R. E. Frere, 
| Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Holder, July 22. 17th: Lt. Lord ©. Gordon to be 
| Capt. by p. v. Macdonald, who ret. July 22. 21st: Lt. C. W. Lamotte to be 
| Capt. by p. v. Forth, who ret ; Sec. Lt. C. F. Armstrong to be Fst. Lt. by p. v. 
Lamotte ; A. L. Johnstone, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by p. v. Armstrong, July 22. 
23d: Lt. T. Mosley, from h. p. 38th, to be Lt. v. R. B. Jennings, who ex. July 
22. 34th. Lt. R. Wilbraham, from the Rif. Brig. to be Capt. by p. v. Cromie, 
| who ret. July 22. 41st: Ens. T. Gibson, from the 55th, to be Quartermaster, 
vy. Davidson, who ret. upon h. p. July 22. 55th: Eos. G. Hamilton, from the 
68th, to be Lt. without p. v. Molley, cash. by the sentence of a Gen. Ct, Mar., 
July 22 60th: W.M. Lockwood, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by p. v. Lowe, prom. in 
the 7th, July 22. 65: P. Wolfe, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. M’Rae, who ret. Ju- 
ly 22. 68th: Gent. Cad. \V. W. Horner, from the R. M. Coll. to be Ens. with- 
out p. v. Hamilton, prom. in the 55th, July 22. 74th: Lt. J. Court, from the 
8ist, to be Paymaster v. Bews, plac. upon h p. July 22. 86th: M. H. Mahon, 
Gent. to be Ent. by p. v. Loftus, who ret. July 22. 94th: Lt. W. D. Hum- 
| phreys, to be Capt. by p. b. v. Agar, who ret.! Ens. W. C. Seton to be Lt. by p. 
v. Humphreys, E. Morris, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Seton, July 22. 96th: Lt. 
| N. Horsley, from h. p. 38th, to be Lt. v. R. H. Bunbury, who ex. July 22. Rif. 
| Brig.: Sec. Lt. the Hon. H. Coventry to be Fst. Lt. by p. v. Wilbraham, prom. 
in the 34th ; R. Crawford, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by p. v. Coventry, July 22.— 
, Hosp. Staff: T.M. Fishbourne, Gent. Ast. Surg. to the Forces, v. Watkins, 
|dec_ Mem : The names of the Lt. in the 13th Ft. heretofore described as Phil- 
|ip Dorimeux Streng, are P. D’Orimeux Von Streng. West Suffolk Reg. of 
| Militia: Lt and Adj. J. Young to be Capt. by Brev. May 16. South. Reg. of 
| West Riding Yeo. Cav.: Viscount Milton to be Capt. July 16. King’s Reg. of 
, Cheshire Yeo. Cav.: Stockport Troop : T. W. Tatton, Esq. to be Capt. v. How- 
ard, res. July 9; Capt. H Hill to be Adj. v. Barra, Joly 11 
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By the arrival of the George Washington, we are in possession of London 
| papers to the 25th ult. 
The clouds that have for some time past foreboded mishap to the present 
| ministers, are now so thickened over their devoted heads as to threaten them 
with speedy destruction. A difference has at last arisen between Lord Jobn 
Russell and Mr. Hume, which extends to several other of the radical members 
of the House of Commons. We have seen for several weeks past, and have 
| more than once apprized our readers of the fact, that extensive dissatisfaction 
was visible in the ranks of that party. ‘To what cause this is to be ascribed, 
we do not pretend to say. Imbecility of the Cabinet is the ostensible one put 
forth, but there is reason to believe that the loaves and the fishes have not been 
fairly divided ; at all events, Mr. Thomas Duncombe, Mr. D. W. Harvey, and 
other disappointed men are the chief mal-contents, with the exception of Mr. 
Hume. Mr. Harvey, who represents the borough of Southwark, and who was 
returned upon the radical interest, has not only refused to support the ministers, 
but voted flatly against them. 
| But it was not until the night of the 19th of July that the insurrection assumed 
| form and substance. On that occasion, Lord John Russell moved the third 
| reading of the English Church Bill, when much to his surprise, he was opposed 
by Mr. Hume, who declared that he never would give hia assent to the measure, 


| and in this he was supported by Mr C. Baller, Mr. Duncombe, Mr. Buxton, | 


| and others. Lord John attempted to push on the measure, as he was supported 
| by Sir Robert Peel, but such a tumult arose as to prevent the progress of busi- 
ness, when a motion for an adjournment was carried in opposition to the wishes 
| of the Cabinet. 
The history, of the Bill is this. During the short administration of Sir Robert 
| Peel in 1835, a Commission was appointed to examine into the affairs of the 
| Church in England, and generally into the ecclesiastical establishment. This 
| Commission reported three Bills, one called the ‘“* Established Church Bill,” 
| another the * Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill,” and a third the “ Church 
| Discipline Bill.” These Bills were adopted by Lord John Russell, and brought 
| into the House of Commons, where they passed several stages; the first, in- 
| deed, had gone through the Committee, and was befor#the House for its fina} 
reading, when the Member for Middlesex, Mr. Hume, came forward with his 
opposition. A short sketch of thedebate we have given under the proper head, 
to enable our readers to see what took place on that occasion. , They will’ be 


disappointment and pique. what then? ‘The first symptom of a party-split is the | doubtless struck with the dictatorial manner of Mr. Hume, and be satisfied 


retirement from the union of its most discontented members; and these are 
generally persons actuated by strong personal feelings. If Lord Melbourne 


should wisely open the question of a better Suffrage, Ballot, and Triennial Par- | 
liaments, thus letting into the Government who are pledged to vote for those | 
consequences of the Reform Bill, Lord Howick, moved by personal dislike to | 


the new comers, would retire before other members of the Cabinet, who should 
dislike, not the men, but the measures. Passionate natures are always the first 
to stir; but the quiet people follow. Allow that Mr. Harvey has but waited for 
an opportunity to gratify his spite towards the Whgs; still he has waited iong 
enough. He now abusesthe Whigs, and keeps his seat: Not a month ago he 
risked the loss of his seat by abusing the Whigs; he may now say what he 
pleases of them, and thwart them as he may be able, without offending his con- 
stituents. So rapid has been the growth of Whig unpopularity since it became 
plain that, without “*a fresh departure,” their course of Reform was to end in 
—nothing ! 

2. ‘Two months ago, if Mr. Thomas Duncombe had treated the Whigs as in 
bis recent speeches on the English Church Bill, he would have been called on 
to resign his seat for Finsbury. This too isaclever man; and, even if he have 
been inoved by personal considerations, he has waited for a safe opportunity to 
have a slap at the Whigs. 

3. As Mr. O’Connell is the most powerful, so has he been the heartiest Radi- 
cal supporter of the Whigs. With views peculiarly [rish,—having obtained 
from Lord Mulgrave and Lord Morpeth, who are ‘‘something more” than 
Whigs, administrative * justice for Ireland,’—he may be excused for wishing 
to preserve, a/ ail events, the Whig-Radical union. As réspects the executive 
power in Ireland, the course of Ministers has not ended in nothing. It is to 
keep Lord Mulgrave and Lord Morpeth in Ireland, that Mr. O'Connell still bat- 
tles for Mr. Spring Rice, Lord John Russell, and Lord Howick in England. The 
Radical Irish Members, however, are becoming unmanageable ; witness Mr 
Sharman Crawford’s letter. And Mr. O’Connell’s recent visit to Rochester 
must have taught him, that the Melbourne Ministry, (notwithstanding a sort of 
personal affection for Lord Melbourne which seeins to be felt everywhere) is no 
longer popular with the English masses. We can assure him that Scotland is 
in no better humour with the Whigs. He now finds it uphill work to defend 


if any further proof were wanting, of the unenviable sort of Parliamentary in- 
dependence enjoyed by his Majesty's Ministers, Really, it is no sinecure to be 
the leader of the English “ Lrbera!s.”’ 

As the debate was postponed till Friday, and being unwilling again to encoun- 
ter the formidable opposition of Messrs. Hume, Duncombe, and others, 

Lord John Russell on the morning Of that day called a meeting of his support- 
| ers, at the Foreign Office. 
| from an article in the Morning Chronicle, which has already been pretty exten- 

sively circulated in the journals of this city. It would appear that his Lordship 
| complained of unfair treatment, because no opposition of importance had been 
manifested to those bills in their earlier stages, and that consequently he was led 
| to suppose that they were not unsatisfactory. Mr. Hume replied, and took 
| blame to himself for not examining them sooner, but excused himself on the 
ground that he had placed such implicit confidence in the Ministers, as to rely on 
their discretion in the matter. Mr. Aglionby, and others, followed in the same 
strain, notwithstanding Lord John Russell threatened to resign, unless he was 
enabled to carry the one bill at least. Mr. O'Connell then addressed the meeting, 
and said, that however much he disapproved of the bills, he thought it a greater evil 
to break up the present Cabinet than to allow them to pass. For the sake of 
Ireland, he implored them to preserve the unity of the Cabinet. The discussion 
ended, we are told by the Chronicle, by an understanding, that those who thought 
there was nocompromise of their principles by so doing, should support the 
measure. Aa there was no House on the night of the 22d, and as the matter 


What took place on that oceasion we only know 
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| some weight. The whole gist of the opposition is, that the Bills do not carry 


the reforms far enough, and the consequence is that the Cabinet is in very con- 
siderable danger, and we should not be at all surprised to hear of its speedy and 
total disrdption. 


It will be seen that Lord Jobn Russell endeavoured to show that he had 
been misled by his Radical opponents into the belief that they approved of his 
bills ; and that Mr. Hume pleaded guilty to the charge of negligence, bot retorted 
upon Lord John, that the confidence of the Liberals had been misused by Govern- 
ment. Upon a review of the course taken by Ministers, we cannot perceive that 
they are entitled to reproach Mr. Hume and those who act with him. Ministers 
introduced three Bills, founded upon Reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Of these, one, the Church Discipline Bill, was introduced into the House of 
Peers ; and litttle objection, from laymen at least, has been made to it as yet. 
The other two—the Established Church Bill, and the Ecclesiastical Duties and 
Revenues Bill (the first for the regulation of Episcopal! incomes and duties, the 
second having reference to the patronage of Deans and Chapters and the aug- 
mentation of benefices out of Cathedral revenues)—have been brought to their 
last stages in the House of Commons; though, so little do Members and reporters 
know of what is done in Parliament, that the general impression among both has 
been, that the Established Church Bill alone has been in regular progress through 
the House. This bill was brought in on the 20th of May, and the Ecclesiastica! 
Duties and Revenues Bill on the 8th of June. The Third and Fourth Reports 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, on which they were respectively founded, 
were placed in the hands of Members about the same time. Lord John Russell 
complains that no opposition was given to these biils till they had passed through 
certain stages,—meaning, we suppose, the first and second readings. ‘To this 
it must be replied, that the first reading was managed so as to pass as a matter 
of form merely: and that, for the convenience of Ministers, the discussion was 
not taken on the second reading, but postponed tillthe motion for going into 
Committee, on the 8th of July; when, for the first time, Lord John Russell ex- 
plained the provisions of the billto the House. On that occasion, the Liberals 
offered strenous Opposition to the measure. Mr Lushington, Mr. Ewart, Mr. 
Harland, Mr. Wason, Mr. Hume, Mr, Lennard, Mr. Buxton, and Mr. Charles 
Buller, all spoke in decided disapprobation ; and, on the question of the trans- 
lation of the Bishops, divided the House against Ministers. Ample warning of 
what the Ministerial Leader might expect, was thus given, a fortnight ago. 

But, it is said, the Radicals should have read the Commissioners’ Reports and 
the Bills, in the interval between the first and second reading. True, they ought; 
| but the fact is, that human strength and faculties would break down under the 
task of mastering the contents of all the Parliamentary Papers, which it is the 
duty of Members to read and digest. Besides, we find that during the interval 
mentioned, the Irish Municipal Bull, the Irish Tithe Bill, the English Tithe Bull, 
and many other measures of great importance, were pressed on the attention of 
Parliament. It really seems as much as Ministers could expect, that, on the 
very first regular discussion of the Church Bili—a discussion which had been 
postponed to suit ‘heir convenience—the Liberals spoke out against them. It 
would be a poor excuse for Mr. Mark Phillips, Mr. Hume, Mr. Duncombe, and 
| other representatives of large constituencies, to allege, that because they had 
| been persuaded by Ministers not to oppose the d reading, therefore they 

were bound not to oppose the third, but sufier bad bills to become laws. These 
gentlemen have their constituents to look to ; and itis not surprising that, at the 
meeting yesterday, they were proof against the threats of Lord Jobn Russell 
and the entreaties of Mr. O'Connell, and refused to be * whipped”’ into the 
House to aid in passing the Tory bills. 

The question, however, now is, wat will be done? Ministers say they wilh 
resign rather than abandon the position they have so unwisely taken ; because, 
say they, ‘our personal honour” is pledged to perseverance. It is their own 
fault that their pe sonal honour is pledged to carry bad measures. ‘Their first 
duty is care of the national weal, to which all other considerations should yield ; 
and couragevus statesmen, of a high order of mind, would at once admit their 
error, and retrace their steps. Postponement of the “ Established Church Bill” 
is the precise, business-like, and decorous course of dealing with it ; for it is 
perfectly clear that it has not been deliberately considered. But Ministers stand 
upon their notions of personal honour, and will not give up their bills. There is 
probably sufficient commiseration for their uuhappy plight, to allow them to 
crawl out of the dilemma. Theie is no wish on the part of any section of the 
Liberals to compel them to resign—above all, to resign on this miserable ground, 
chosen for them by the Tories. Whilethose Members who are pledged to op- 
pose the bills by their votes will undoubtedly adhere to their pledges, it is pro- 
bable that others will allow the bills to pass under protest, and with a distinct 
understanding that the arrangement is merely temporary, and that the whole 
question is speedily to be opened up again. 

Lord Ponsonby has carried his point at Constantinople, and procured the dis- 
missal of the Reis Effendi, who connived at the brutal treatment received by 
!Mr. Churchill. It is said, however, that the new Minister is deeply in the Rus- 
| Sian interest. 

The affairs of Spain begin to wear a gloomy aspect for the Queen. Gen. 
Evans has been defeated in an attempt to take the fortress of Fontarabia by a coup 
de main. We have given the particulars in another column. We are also 
under the necessity uf admitting that the General did put forth the cruel and in- 
famous General Order alluded to in our last. A copy of this document will be 
found elsewhere ;—it is needless to say that it meets with universal reprobation, 
but its object can never be carried into effect. ‘Tne star of Don Carlos is now 
decidedly in the ascendant, and it is again hinted that the dispute may be yet 
settled by negotiation, taking for its basis a marriage between the young Queen 
and the eldest son of Don Carlos. Had the Duke of Wellington been allowed 
to remain in office, this desirable vbject would ere this have been brought about, 
and torrents of human blood been saved. 

We beg to refer our readers to a capital article from Bell’s Weekly Messen- 
ger, on the patriotic course now pursued by the House of Lords, a branch of 
| the legislature which is daily and hourly gaining popularity in England. The 
| cause of Conservatism is now fully understood, and as a proof of it we may 
| refer to the resu!t of three recently contested elections, viz., Essex, South War- 
| wickshire, and Meronethshire ; in all of which Conservatives were returned by 
triumphant majorities. 
We lament to announce the death of Cardinal Cheverus. formerly Catholic 
| Bishop in Boston, where his memory will ever be cherished with the sincerest 
|reverence. ‘This event took place at Bordeaux, on the 19th July. The intel- 
| ligence of the decease of this great and good man—this true and sincere chris- 
| tian—was received in Paris with profound sorrow. 























Mr. Horn, since the recovery of his voice, bas resumed his professional du- 
ties with great spirit. He sings at an oratorio at Hartford on Tuesday, from 
| thence proceeds to Boston—after which he will visit Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
| Very excellent overtures have been made to him from the South, in conjunction 
| with a young lady, recently from Covent Garden, and of whom report speaks 
most favourably. These offers will probably prevent Mr. Horn from returning 
| to England, for the present, with his new opera (now finished, we believe), and 
| his oratorio of “* The Remission of Sin,” as it was lately his intention to do. 

The dramatic season is about to open with extraordinary vigour. Severab 
| performers have already arrived, among others Mr. Tyrone Power, who, we 
understand, will appear at the Park on Monday in the Irish Ambassador. 

Mr. Flynn bas been very successful in procuring recruits for his new theatre, 
the National, formerly the Italian Opera House, in Leonard street. 

The Philadelphia papers announce the return of Mr. Maywood, with a strong 
reinforcement for the Chesnut street theatre. 

New Works.—The Harpers have published a valuable work on Surgery by 
Dr. Sydney Doane of this city. It is entitled ‘ Surgery Illustrated, compiled 
| from the works of Cutler, Hind, Velpeau, and Blasius.” It is illustrated with 
fifty two plates, exhibiting various accidents, with drawings of the different in- 
\stramenta in use, bandages, modes of applying them, &c. &c. The whole 

forming an excellent work either for the student or practitioner. It is a large octavo 
of about 200 pages. 

The same house has just published ‘‘ A Compendious History of Italy,’” 
translated from the original Italian by Nath. Green, Esq. of Boston. It is a 
very excellent school book, and one that was much wanted, which we have no 
doubt will be sufficiently proved by its ready sale. It forms No. 79 of Harper's 
Family Library. 

The following is another interesting and extraordinary work from the same 
teeming press. Its title page, which follows, describes its nature and con- 
tents :— 


“ The History of Virgil A. Stewart, and his Adventure in capturing and ex- 














had not been resumed at the last dates, we must await the arrival of the next 


the Cabinet, and as the Spectator is undoubtedly one of the ablest, best informed, 





** his Majesty’s patriotic Ministers.’ It is contrary to the nature of Mr. O'Con- 


and most consistent Radical journals in England, its opinions are entitled to | 


posing the Great ‘‘ Western Land Pirate” and his Gang, in connexion with the 


ra evidence ; also of the Trials, Confessions, and Execution of a number of Mur- 
packet to learn the result of this important matter. The London Spectator | 


rell’s associates in the Summer of 1835, and the Execution of five professional 


contains the following remarks on the proceedings of the meeting before refer- | Gamblers by the Citizens of Vicksburg, on the 6th July, 1835.” Compiled by 
red to. From the same paper we have extracted another article on the state of | H R. Howard. 
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MANAGING A HUSBAND! 


This is a branch of female education too much neglected; it ought to be_ 
taught with * French, Italian, and the use of the Globes.” To he sure, as 
Mrs. Glass most sensibly observes, ‘ first catch your hare,” and you must also 
first catch your husband, But we will suppose him caught—and therefore to 
be roasted, boiled, stewed, or jugged All these methods of cooking have their 
matrimonial prototypes. The rvasted husband is done to death by the fiery | 
temper, the boiled husband dissolves in the warm water of conjugal tears, the | 
stewed husband becomes ductile by the application of worry, and the jugged 
husband is fairly subdued by sauce and spice. Women have alla natural genius | 
for having their own way; still the finest talents, like s the finest pisantry 10 | 
the world,” require cultivation We recommend beginning soon. 

When Sir William L— was setting off on his wedding excursion, while | 
the bride was subsiding from the pellucid lightness of white satin and blonde, | 
into the delicate darkness of the lilac silk travelling dress, the lady’s maid rush- 
ed into his presence with a torrent, not of tears, but of words. His favourite | 
French valet had put out all the band-boxes that bad been previously stored | 
with all feminine ingenuity in the carriage. Of course, on the happiest day of | 
his life, Sir William could wot “ hint a fault or hesitate dislike,” and he there- | 
fore ordered the interesting exiles to be replaced. “Ver vel, Sare William,” | 
said the prophetic gentleman’s gentleman, ‘ you let yourself be renege? | 
now, you be band-boxed all your life.” 

The prediction of the masculine Cassandra of the curling-irons was amply | 
fulfilled. Poor Sir William! One of his guests, a gentleman whose wits 
might have belonged to a Leeds clothier, for they were always wool-gathering, | 
covfounded the bridal with one of those annual festivals when people cruelly | 
give you joy of having made one step more to your grave—this said guest, at 
his wedding, literally wished him many happy returns of the day ! The polite 
admitter of the band-boxes found, however, one anniversary quite sufficient, | 
without any returns. 

Now, we do consider it somewhat hard “to drag at each remove" such a 
very perceptible chain ; it might as well have been wreathed, or gilded, or even 
pinch-becked. A friend of tine, Mrs. Francis Caldwell, dues the thing much 
better. We shall give a domestic dialogue in Curzon street, by way of example 
to the rising generation. ° 

“«T have been at Baldoe’s this morning, my love,” said Mrs. Caldwell while 
helping the soup, ‘he has two such lovely Sévre tables, portraits of Louis 
XIVth’s beauties; you must let me have then for the drawing-room, they are 
euch loves.” 

“| really du wonder,” excliimed Mr. Caldwell, in his most decided tone, 
“what you can want with any thing more in the drawing-room. I am sure that 
it is as much as any one can do to get across them as it is. I will have no more 
money spent on such trash.” 

* This fish is capital, the sauce is a chef d’cuvre,” exclaimed the lady, has- 
tening to change the discourse ; ‘‘ do let me recommend it.” 

Dinner proceeds, enlivened by a little series of delicate attentions on the part 
of the wife. One thing is advised ; another, which she is well aware 1s her 
husband's aversion, playfully forbidden, with a ‘ my dear Francis, you are so 
careless of yourself—consider /es horreurs de la digestion.” 

Dinner declines into dessert, and Mr. Caldwell eats his walnuts, peeled | 

‘* By no hand, as you may guess, 

But that of Fairly Fair,” 
alias Mrs. Caldwell’s very pretty fingers ‘Towards the middle of his second 
glass of port, he perceives that there are tears in his wife's soft blue eyes— | 
which become actual sobs as he progresses in the third glass. 

‘1 see how it is, Laura; well, you shall have the tables.” | 

“The tables!” cried the lady, with an air, as the school-boy said of ancient | 
Gaul, quartered into three halves, of disdain, wounded feelings, and tenderness , | 
‘« T have really lost all wish for them. It was of you, Francis, that I was think- 
ing. Good God! can you weigh a few paltry pounds against the pleasure of 
gratifying your wife. I see I have lost my hold on your affections. What | 
have done? I, whose whole life has but one happiness, that of pleasing you !”’ | 

We will not pursue the subject to its last conjugal close of tears and kisses ; | 
suffice it to say, that the next day the tables are sent home ; not given—but | 
only accepted as a favour! at 

Now this is a beautiful way of doing business. We seriously recommend its 
consideration as a study to our lady readers. Scolding does much, for as the old 
riddle says, ** anything” is what | 

** Many a man who has a wife, 
Submits to for a quiet life.” 
But. fair half of the world, out of whose very remains the rose, as the 








Che Albion. 


The dismissal of the Reis Effendi, at the des:re of Lord Ponsonby, is, at all 
events, a severe blow on the dignity of the Porte. A few years ago nobody 
would have dreamt of sucha thing; but Lord Ponsonby, following the example 
of other Ministers, went straight to his object, though the new Reis Effendi 


| may be more disagreeable to his Lordship than Akif Effendi; for ut is affirmed 


that the present Reis Effendi is entirely adverse to the alliance of England, and 
is very intimate with General Boutanieff. 

The Duchess of St. Albans, who was present at Drury Lane on Saturday 
evening, sent for Madame Malibran at the conclusion of the performance, and 
presented her with an elegantly embroidered handkerchief and a handsoine scent 
bottle. 

A series of four morning concerts, on a most splendid scale, will be given 
next season, under the direction of ord Burghersh and the gentlemen belonging 
to the Committee of Management of the Royal Academy of Music. The first 
talent in the country will be engaged, foreign as well as native,—choral, vocal, 
and instrumental. 

A great musical festival was held at Brunswick, from the 7th to the 10th 
instant, at the close of which 1,800 persons of all ranks sat down to a public 
dinner. 

It has been determined to allow four of the superior officers of the Royal 
Artillery, and the same number of superior officers of the Royal Engineers, to 
retire on the full pay of the ranks they hold. 

Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir. Charles Paget, G. C. B. has left town to assume 
the command of the squadron of line-of-battle ships recently fitted out at Ports- 
mouth. Captain Berkeley, the Member for Gloucester, is to be Sir Charles 
Flag-Captain. 

Baron Bulow is about to retire from the representation of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment at the British Court, and with his amiable Lady and family will finally 


| leave this country, after a sojourn in his diplomatic capacity of more than ten 


years. His Excellency is as much esteemed in the diplomatic circles, as the 
Baroness is in those of the Court and high life. 

The name of Silvio Pellico will awaken in many readers pleasing, though 
pensive, recollections—these will henceforth acquire fresh sweetness from their 
association with the name of Guido Sorelli. Of him, too, the reader has heard, 
asa Florentine who has favoured the world with several translations and poeti- 


‘cal compositions : but fewer English readers perhaps are aware that he has de- 


voted fifteen or sixteen years of a residence in this country to the translation 
of the ** Essay on Man,” and the “ Paradise Lost” into Italian verse. 

At Lisbon all is socially tranquil, and all politically dull. The Prince consort 
has proceeded on his excursion to Oporto, but he is represented as not improv- 
ing upon acquaintance with the Portuguese. The Queen takes part with her 
consort, and it is said has threatened with dismissal the Lord Chamberlain, who 
had ventured to remonstrate upon his hauteur. Her Majesty is a frequent at- 
tendant upon, and great supporter of, the Italian Opera at Lisbon, and pays for 
her box there £5,000 a year, which in that place is a large sum. She reviewed 
the troops of the Live and National Guard on the 8th, in person. 

Lord Glenelg has appointed Sir Lionel Smith, the present Governor of Bar- 
badoes, to succeed the Marquis of Sligo, as Governor and Captain-General at 
Jamaica. 

Earl Grey, accompanied by one of his daughters, was among the pedestrians 
in Hyde-park, on Sunday. Few men, numbering so many years, exhibit less 
appearance of age than this venerable statesman. 

The Chair of Political Economy in Dublin University (founded by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin) was filled on last Saturday, by the election of Isaac Butt, 
Eaq. 

The usual annual returns of the various branches of the Wool trade and 
woollen manufacture, were on Monday delivered to Members of the Commons. 
On a comparison of these returns with similar accounts for former years, they 
present a very gratifying record of the growth and prosperity of this important 
branch of national industry. 

Mr Campbell the eminent sculptor, was at Windsor Castle on Saturday last, 
and was honoured by an interview with their Majesties, for the purpose of 
choosing a position for the bust of Earl Grey, which he has executed in marble 
by order of the King. ‘Their Majesties were pleased further to command him 
to execute a bust of the late Duke of Gordon, to be placed in the corridor. 

The cause of Conservatism has triumphed in Warwickshire, where hereto- 
fore the opposite principles prevailed, A similar result was announced last 
week from Merionethshire, and a little farther back, Essex returned a Conser- 


| vative member. An opinion seems to prevail that in the English counties gen- 


eastern proverb has it, was formed at the creation—flattery, that honey of the | erally the same spirit predominates ; but the case is probably different as respects 


heart, isthe true art of sway. Instead of divide, our new state secret is, 
“flatter to reign.” 
—>— 
THE DUEL. | 
BY L. E. L. 
As to-morrow is fixed for the time of the meeting, 
And I know that Sir Richard has heart, nerve and eye, 
Though I feel that no fear in my bosom is beating, 
I cannot conceal that ere noon I may die. 
As Second, I've told you ali thoughts of my bosom, 
Set forth all the secrets for which I can care, 
To your tried affection I safely disclose them, 
But I said not a word of one lock of brown hair. 


| 


This letter goes with me, you never will see it, 
Unless you too see me laid low on the ground ; 
And the bullet, no matter how deadly may be it, 
Will fix on my heart but a second-rate wound. 
No note is enclosed, I have thrown away twenty, 
And to mention her name e’en to you I don’t dare. 
But I fear that for guessing you've reasons in plenty, 
To whom may belong that dear lock of brown hair. 





I cannot return it, t'would pain her I know it ; 
Perhaps, though I hope not. she'd think me uutrue. 

As the last proof of friendship, I therefore bestow it | 
The gem of my svul, my dear William, on you. 

And if I should fall you will know where to send it ; 
A lock of my own, with that darling lock bear. 

When the offering is made, let no message attend it, 
Only bind up with mine that one lock of brown hair. 


That you breath not her name, I am safe in your honour ; 
But perchance she may speak—oh ! then te(l her that I, 
As during my life all my thoughts dwelt upon her, 
Filled my soul with her thought as I sank down to die. 
My parks and my halls to the law I surrender, 
Hounds, horses, aad cellars my cousins may share ; 
To her I leave nothing—I only can send her, 
With the blood of my heart, that one lock of brown hair. 


Suntinary. 


The Countess of Ivandorf, residing in St. Leonard, in the Oise, had a favour- 
ite spaniel, which became ill and bit its mistress while she was nursing it. She, 
however, could not be made to believe that she was in any danger, and was 
angry with her nephew, who had also been bitten by the animal, for having his 
wound cauterized. She continued her care of the dog till it died in her lap. 
Soon afterwards she herself was attacked with symptoms of hydrophobia, and 
fell a victim, a few days since, to her own imprudence. 

Major-General Sir George Eden is appoiuted on the Staff at Madras, vice 
Major-General Watson, ordered home. 

There is at pregent a fine specimen of the Yucca Gloriosa in full bloom, inthe 
gardens of Lord Melbourne, at Melbourne. ‘The spike, which is calculated to 
consist of between four and five hundred distinct flowers, measures upwards of 
a yard and a quarter high, and a full yard in circumference. The plant is a 
native of Virginia and other parts of North America. 

At the recent quarterly meeting of the Council of the Royal College of Sar- 
geons in London, Sir Astiey Cooper, Bart., was elected President ; and Sir An- 
thony Carlisle and Honoratus Leigh Thomas, Esq. were elected Vice Presidents 
of the College for the ensuing year. 

A private of the first battalion of Grenadier Guards was drummed out of the 
Portman-street barracks on Wednesday for repeaied bad conduct. On entering 
Portman street be presented a ladicrous appearance, his jacket being turned ing | 
side out, and torn into slips up the back ; he immediately threw it off, and ran 
away, followed by an immense crowd of persons. 

Upwards of 3,000 workmen are employed in building a cathedral at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, to be dedicated to St. Isaac. The outside of the cupola is to be 
ornamented by 24 columns of granite, each of one piece, 42 feet high, 15 of 
which have already arrived. The porticos wiil be 120 feet in length, and will 
be supported by 48 columns of granite, with bases and capitals of bronze 

When finished, it will be the most magnificent edifice erected in modern times. 

The Post-oflice arrangement, by which the postage on newspapers is recipro- 
cally reduced by the French and British Governments, and by which is rendered 
optional the payment of the postage of letters to their ultimate destination in 


towns, especially the smaller ones. 

The Earl of Lauderdale seems to have retired entirely from public life. He 
is in his 77th year, and constantly resides at Dunbar House, East Lothian. 

Lord Brudenell, it is said, intends to proceed overland to join his regiment in 
the East Indies, by which means his Lordship will avoid the monotony of a sea 
voyage, and visit a country but seldom explored. 

By an Act of Parliament lately passed, for regulating the Customs, an officer 
taking a fee of any amount is liable to be dismissed immediately ; and any per- 
son offering such fees subjects himself to a fine of £100. The act applies to 
the minutest aum; and even the difference of one half-penny, in giving or re- 
ceiving any change, may subject the parties to the penalties contained in the 
act. 

Mdle. Rapp, the daughter of old General Rapp, who played so distinguished a 
part during the career of Napoleon, is about to be led to the hymeneal altar by 
Mr. Adrian Hope, the brother of Mr. Henry Thomas Hope. The late grand 
fete in Mansfield street, was given for the purpose of introducing this highly ac- 
complished lady into the circles of fashion. 

The judicial committee of the Privy Counsel, in the case of the Mauritius 
slaves, have reported to the Crown that the slaves of the Isle of Fiance and its 
dependencies are not en itled to their immediate and unqualified freedom, but 
subject to the provisions of the slavery emancipation act, in the same manner as 
the slaves in the rest of his Majeety’s colonies. 

The Royal College of Physicians of London are about to make important 
changes. It is intended no longer to require an Oxford and Cambridge educa- 
tion. Acurriculum of study for their licence will be shortly issued ; and pro- 
vincial schools will be enabled to qualify students for an examination to practise 
from that body. A Royal School of Medicine and Surgery is about to be estab- 
lished at Birmingham. 

In proof of the improved condition of the English poor of late years, may be 
adduced the growth and increase of Friendly Societies, which now reckon not 
less than one million four hundred thousand enrolled members ; and the fact 
that there are nearly 18 millions lodged in Savings Banks. 

After the affair of Fieschi, Louis Philippe, in reply to the flattering assurance 
of M. Guizot, that ‘no similar attempt would ever again be made,” said * Ah! 
my friend! Henry the Fourth escaped two-and-twenty attempts to assassinate 
him, and fell by a twenty-third.” 

The latest accounts from Syria state that the English Euphrates expedition, 
under Colonel! Chesney, alter surmounting numberless obstacles, and after the 
steambuats, the Tigrts and the Euphrates, had begun their voyages, had met 
with an accident. One of the steamboats had struck on a rock under water, 
and every exertion was making to repair it, as far as’ was practicable 

Sir Grey Skipwith is proposed for South Warwickshire solely because he has 
eighteen children. Sir Grey is called the man of family his opponent the family 


man. 
EPIGRAM. 
The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without ; 
For Nature, which to them gave gout, 
To us gave only Gout! 


Condemn not in such haste, 
To letters four appealing ; 
French Govt is only taste, 
The English Gout is feeling ! 
Origin of Surrogate —A young lady asked a gentleman the meaning of the 
word Surrogate. * It is,” replied he, ** a ga/e through which parties have to pass 
on their way to get married "—** Then I suppose,” said the lady, “that it is a 
corruption of Sorrow-gate.” 

Mrs. Siddons and Dr. Johnson.—When Mrs. Siddons visited Dr. Johnson, 
he paid her two or three very elegant compliments ; when she retired, he said 
to Dr. Glover,-—“ Sir, she is a prodigious fine woman.” “ Yes,” replied Dr. 
Glover, ‘but don’t you think she is much finer on the stage, when she is adorned 
by art?” “Sir,” said Johuson, * on the stage ari dves not adorn her, nature 
adorns her there, and art glorifies her.” 

When W. S., formerly a witty hair-dresser at Cardiff, was congratulated on 
the death of one of his customers (who had a tremendous large head) on the 
plea that though the head was as extensive as any four, that he could only charge 
for one: ** You quite mistake, Sir,” replied W. S. * it is a heavy loss : l always 
cut him by the perch !—and not by the poll.” 

Severe Retort.—Lord Chesterfield’s career would have been, on the whole, 
rather distinguished than otherwise if the circumstance of criminally prosecuting 
his tutor, and the degree of commiseration excited by Dodd's ighominious end, 





either country, came into operation lately. 


| however deserved it might be, had not operated to the disadvantage of the pupil 


It was thought indicative of too severe or unfeeling a disposition, at two-aud- 





August 27, 


twenty, to surrender a clergyman, connected by such ties, to the public exec 
tioner. Such continues, even at present, tobe the common sentiment of on 
kind respecting that transaction. The late Earl Berkeley, having eithe 
wounded or killed more than one highwayman, who attempted to rob hi 4 
when travelling, Lord Chesterfield jocosely said to him in conversation, * Berke 
ley, when did you last despatch a highwayman?” « Chesterfield,” replied h 
“how long is it since you hung a parson !”— Wrazall’s Memoirs. ¥ 
Captain Ross thus points out how the inhabitants of the Polar regions dis 
criminate night and day :—** You will, perhaps, wonder how we could mark 
each day when the total absence of the sun placed us in perpetual night. The 
whole face of nature was completely changed to us; but it was far from being 
so gloomy as you would imagme. A considerable twilight about noon denoted 
the return of day ; and in clear weather a beautiful arch of red hight overspread 
the horizon to the south for an hour or two before and after noon. Great care 
was taken, all the while the sun was under the horizon, to keep regular hours 
for our meals; and as the days shortened very gradually, we did not fee] the 
approach of the shortest day, though we were not sorry when it passed.” 


—_— 
IMPROMPTU, 
BY MISS JANE ANNE PORTER, 

While riding in Hyde Park, and seeing a grave dug there, by soldiers, to 
receive the remains of the well-known old Waterloo horse belonging to the 2nd 
Regiment of Life Guards, which having become too infirm to sustain life 
without pain, was to be shot next day, and buried with military honours.—June 
29th, 1836. 

They have dug a deep grave 
For the Steed of the Brave, 
But not in the red battle-field ! 
With a heart-bursting sigh 
They have doomed him to die— 
And nobly his life shall he yield! 


For the charger that sped 
O’er the burial bed* 
Where ful! many a Briton doth lie, 
Will only betray 
By a wild, scurnful neigh, 
How proudly the British-born die! 


Let them plant in the soil, 
Where he’ll rest from his toil, 

A laurel, whoge leaves shall bestrew, 
When the wind blows around, 
And they fall on the ground, 

The dust that recals— Waterloo ! 


[The fair young writer of the foregoing sweet little dirge is related in family, 
as well as in talents, to Miss Jane Porter and the Jate lamented Miss Anna Maria 
Porter—Miss Jane Anne Porter uniting in herself the names of both those re- 
spected sisters ] 





* The memorable lane or hollow-way, down which the British Household-troops 
charged the Imperial Guards of Napoleon. 
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NEW POSTAGE REGULATION. 


The following are the principal provisions of the new Bill, for regulating the 
conveyance of newspapers. 

The Bill to Consolidate and Amend the Laws relating to the Conveyance of 
Newspapers by the Post, enacts :-— 

1. That all newspapers sent by the general post within the United Kingdom 
shall go free 

2. That all newspapers, sent through the general post, and delivered by the 
penny or twopenny post, and vice versa, go free. 

3. That newspapers sent by the twopenny post only pay 1d, and may be sent 
within post towns at the like rate. 

4. That newspapers sent from the United Kingdom by packets to the Colo- 
nies, shall go free ; as also newspapers sent by packets from the Colonies to 
the United Kingdom 

5. That newspapers may be sent from any colony to another colony, via Uni- 
ted Kingdom, by packet-boat, free of postage 

6. That newspapers sent from the United Kingdom to the colonies by private 
ships shall pay Id 

7. That newspapers brought into the United Kingdom from the colonies by 
private ships sha!l pay Id 

8. That newspapers to or from foreign countries shall pay 2d; but that if any 
foreign state receives or sends newspapers to or from the United Kingdom 
free of duty, then no duty shall be charged on newspapers to or from such state, 
if by packet-buat; or if by other vessels, then only ld. 

9. That 1d. be paid masters of private ships for each newspaper. 

10. That newspapers be sent without a cover, or in a cover open at the sides, 
without writing or marks. 

11. That they be put into the post office within seven days after date, if going 
out of the United Kingdom. 

12. That the Postmaster-General shall be authorised to search and to charge 
treble postage, &c. The sender to be liable to treble duty, on attempt to evade 
the duty of postage. 

By this act itis not compulsory to send newspapers through the post, and 
newspapers re-directed are to be forwarded free of postage, if not opened. 
ww En eer PP a ARS 
A LADY of the first respectability, who is competent to teach Music, Drawing, 

French, and Italian, is desirous of procuring a situation as governess in a private 
fimuly. For further particulars, address A. B. (postpaid) at the office of the Bri- 
tish Consul, New-York. [July 23—5t. 

IRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 
, plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 
in walls, are respectlully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 
fron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 
as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 


nufacture some years since. JESSE DELANO 
_ Dec. 19-tf. 

















NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
; [To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following saips, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from) Days of Sailing from 

; Jew- York London, Porismouth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, Aug. 1, Sept.17, Sept 20, 
Ontario, Huttleston, _ Ste “ 3, 
Westminster, George Moore, * June 17, June20, 
St. James iWm.S. Sebor,| Sept. 1, i 2 July |, 
M. diator, H.L.Champlin, 7 July 7, “' B® 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin ? J. ~~, (i - 2, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, Oct. |, 7. Aug. |, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, = wy Aug. 7, ~- th 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan,! e eae * aa.” 
President, J.M.Chadwick} Nov. I, > Sept.i, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, 7 Sept. 7, “" 


These ships are all of the fist class about 660tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets will b2 responsible for any letters, parcels or sath 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading.are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre onthe 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
el my! omc a subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ,; Days of Sailing from 
New-York, Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,|Oct. 24, Feb.16, June 8,/Dee. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. &, ‘* 24, Junel6,) * 16, ** 8, Aug. 1, 
France, C. Funk, |April 1, Aug. |, Dec. 1,|May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,|/Nov.16, Mar. 8, Jure 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “* 24, “* 16, July 8) “* 8,May 1, ** 16, 





Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16,|Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Francois Ist, J. Casitoff. ** 16, April 8, “ 24,)Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| ** 24, “* 16, Aug. &| * 8, June l, ** 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1, “ 24, ‘* 24, Oct. 24; 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,'Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16,) * 16, ** 8, Oct. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|/Weiderholdt} ‘* 16, May 8, “* 24,\Mar. 1, “ 16, * 8, 
Poland, Anthony, 24, “ 16,Sept. 8 “* 8, July 1, “* 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1,/April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
Albary, J. Johnston, 'Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.i6,|Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengern,comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 








nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 


the expenses ectually incurred. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 





JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 
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